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TO THE BLUE GENTIAN ON A HIGH ALP. 
BY RICHARD GLOVER, M.A, 


L 
SWEET eye, so blue, 
So soft, so true! 
Thou lookest at me lovingly, 
As if to say 
This toilsome day, 
“Cheer up, O traveller, on thy way!” 


Il, 
Blue eye, so clear, 
Methinks thy tear 
Wells up towards me tenderly 
As down I bend; 
And straight doth send 
Message — “ E’en here thou hast a friend!” 


III. 
Blue eye, so bright, 
With heaven’s own light 
Mellowed, but beaming cheerily, 
Evangeiist ! 
- Thou say’st, I wist, 
“He cares who made : put trust in Christ !” 


IV. 
Blue eye, so warm 
Midst cold and storm, 
I hear thy silent homily — 
. “ Adversity 
May compass thee ; 
His love is constant who loves me!” 


v. 

Sweet mountain flower, 

In trouble’s hour, 
When I perhaps may wearily 

Lie lone and drear 

And needing cheer, 
T’ll think of all thou hast said here. 

Sunday Magazine. 


PATIENCE. 


“WERE there no night we could: not read the 


stars, 


The heavens would turn into a blinding 


glare ; 
Freedom is best seen through the prison bars, 
And rough seas make the haven passing fair. 


We cannot measure joys but by their loss ; 
When blessings fade away, we see them then; 

Our richest clusters grow around the cross, 
And in the night-time angels sing to men. 


‘The seed must first lie buried deep in earth, 
Before the lily opens to the sky ; 

So “light is sown,” and gladness has its birth 
In the dark deeps where we can only cry. 


“ Life out of death” is heaven’s unwritten law ; 
Nay, it is written in a myriad forms ; 
The victor’s palm grows on the fields of war, 
And strength and beauty are the fruit of 
storms, 








Come then, my soul, be brave to do and bear ; 
Thy life is bruised that it may be more 
sweet ; 
The cross will soon be left, the crown we’ll 
wear — 
Nay, we will cast it at our Saviour’s feet. 


And up among the glories never told, 
Sweeter than music of the marriage bell, 
Our hands will strike the vibrant harp of gold 
To pe glad song, “He doeth all things 
well.” 


Sunday Magazine. HENRY Burton. 


SUNSHINE. 


ARISE and shine! The gold light 
Fair morning makes for thee— 
A tender and untold light, 
Like music on the sea. 
Light and music shining 
In melodious glory, 
A rare and radiant shining 
On thy changing story. 


To-day the golden sunlight 
Is full and broad and strong. 
The glory. of the One Light 
Must overflow in song — 
Song that floweth ever, 
Sweeter every day ; 
Song whose echoes never, 
Never die away. 


How shall the light be clearer 
That is so bright to-day? 
How shall the hope be dearer 
That pours such joyous ray ? 
We are only waiting 
For the answer golden ; 
What faith is antedating 
Shall not be withholden. 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 


Sunday Magazine. 


NEAR SHORE. 


EARTH is our little island home, 
And Heaven the neighboring continent, 
Whence winds to every inlet come, 
With balmiest scent. 


And tenderest whispers thence we hear 
From those who lately sailed across ; 
They love us still; since Heaven is near, 

Death is not loss, 


From mountain slopes of breeze and balm, 
What melodies arrest the oar ; 
What memories ripple through the calm! 
We'll keep near shore. 
Transcript. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 


A CHAPTER ON THE FRENCH RENAIS- 
SANCE., . 


Tue art of the French Renaissance de- 
pends for its charm on the nature of the 
purely personal motive by which it is ani- 
mated. It is in a most special way the 
expression of the desires not of a nation 
but of a class, the Tesult of individual 
needs, individual taste, individual caprice, 
at a period when the life of the few had 
become exceedingly rich and complex. . It 
cannot therefore appeal to a wide public, 
and requires, perhaps more than the art of 
any other time, a knowledge of the condi- 
tions under which it was produced, in 
order to arrive at an appreciation of its 
excellence. 

Art is the speech of the people only in 
its most abstract forms. When it pre- 
sents, for example, a type of physical 
beauty unaffected by any moral agent, as 
in the Antinous; or when it renders a 
physical ideal in which is embodied a con- 
ception of moral beauty, as in the Niobe 
or the Sistine Madonna — the grief of the 
mother bereaved, or the sacréd joy of ma- 
ternity —art is universally intelligible. It 
is a tongue which knows no accent. In 
the purity of these simple reductions local 
coloring is lost, as many tints become 
fused into one glory beneath the noonday 
sun. The work of the French Renais- 
sance scarcely, however, affords any in- 
stance of this sublimation of the aspira- 
tions, hopes, and fears of the human spirit, 
but it is on the other hand rich in local 
color, and contains in its strongly-marked 
character an abundant source of interest 
for those who read in it the signs of the 
time at which it was produced. 

When the imprisoned instincts of fifteen 
centuries burst their bonds, the moment 
of revolt left its traces everywhere in art 
and literature as in life ; and the necessary 
transition from old forms to new, which 
gradually took place in Italy, was in France 
peculiarly sudden and complete. The life 
of the nation had long. languished under 
an enforced repression specially foreign to 
the French temperament, and a rule long 
fallen into disrepute was shaken to the 
foundations on coming into contact with 
hostile traditions embodied in forms apt 


643 
to the national sympathies and instincts. 
The warriors of France came back from 
Italy, with the wonders of the south on 
their lips and her treasures in their 
hands. They brought with them books 
and paintings, they brought with them 
armour inlaid with gold and silver, tap- 
estries enriched with precious metals, 
embroidered’ clothing, and even house- 
hold furniture. Distributed by many 
hands in many different places, each pre- 
cious thing became a separate centre of 
initiative power. The chAteaux of the 
country nobles boasted the treasures 
which had fallen to the ‘share of their 
‘lords at Genoa or at Naples; and the 
great women of the court were eager to 
divide the spoil. The contagion spread 
rapidly. Even in the most fantastic mo- 
ment of Gothic inspiration the French 
artist gave evidence that his right hand 
obeyed a national instinct for order, for 
balance, for completeness, and that his 
eye preferred, in obedience to a national 
predilection, the most refined harmonies 
of color. Step by step he had been feel- 
ing his way ; now the broken link of tradi- 
tion was again made fast, the workmen 
of Paris and the workmen of Athens 
joined hands, united by the genius of Italy. 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
no intercourse had previously existed be- 
tween France and Italy. The roads by 
Narbonne and Lyons were worn by many 
feet. The artists of Tours and Poitiers, 
the artists of Paris and Dijon, were alike 
familiar with the path to Rome. But an 
intercourse, hitherto restricted, was ren- 
dered by the wars of Charles VIII. all 
but universal. The brief campaign, 1494, 
in which the king commanded in person, 
had left his followers ‘dazzled, bewildered, 
eager to return to the fertile life of the 
land which had aroused their desires. 
Something also of a chivalrous passion 
prompted them to urge their leader to take 
up again his abandoned enterprise. Prep- 
arations were made, and Charles was in- 
duced to set forth as far as Lyons. In 
answer to the protestations of those about ~ 
him, in fulfilment of the pledges given to 
those who awaited his help, six ships 
were despatched to Gaeta bearing men 





and provisions, but bearing also the news 
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that Charles had deserted his own stand- 
ards for the arms of one of his wife’s 
maids. Two years later he died, with the 
curse of Savonarola on his head, and 
France could no longer be restrained. 

A year had hardly passed before the 
French troops crossed'the Alps, and now 
it was no longer possible to imagine that 
the expedition meant a mere triumphal 
tour through Italy in order to take posses- 
sion of Naples. The experiences of the 
campaign of 1494 had made clear the situ- 
ation. If Italy were again to be sacrificed 
and betrayed, it would be done by men 
sinning in full knowledge. Charles and 
his companions had been taken by sur- 
prise. When they entered Italy, mind 
and imagination were alike led captive 
by the magic attractions of the land and 
people. The Italians, on the other hand, 
felt, and exaggerated in feeling, the poetic 
side of the relations which they had 
brought themselves to believe in as exist- 
ing between their nation and the French. 
Italy was the Holy Land of Europe, lying 
bound and awaiting its deliverance at 
French hands. But the instinct which 
had carried the French so far, could not 
furnish a trustworthy guide in dealing 
with the conflicting interests and compli- 
cated intrigues of Italian politics. As 
soon as Charles and his followers were 
cailed upon to take decisive action, it be- 
came evident that they were so fettered by 
sentimental relations, and personal pledges 
given on all sides, that a statesmanlike 
view of the position and statesmanlike 
action were impossible. The campaign of 
1494 resulted in a confused series of. more 
or less fatal blunders. The interests of 
the people they had come to succor were 
forgotten, whilst the sympathies of the 
king and his nobles were absorbed by 
tales of personal wrongs, or well-devised 
advocacy of hereditary rights. The cru- 
sade which had been undertaken in the 
name of a nation was degraded to the 
miserable championship of the quarrels 
of this or that petty prince. Finally, the 
French army recrossed the Alps, after 
having as its most signal exploit all but 
destroyed, at Milan, the most brilliant 
and lettered court of the day. 

This was done in good faith. It re- 
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mained for Louis XII. and his advisers to 
plan deliberate treachery. Cruelly as the 
Italians had suffered at the hands of 
Charles VIII., they still looked to France 
for help; they knew that though they 
had been injured, they had not been be- 
trayed. But the weak and generous im- 
pulses of Charles VIII. found no place in 
the councils of his successors. The rulers 
of France were three,— Louis, Anne of 
Brittany, and Georges d’Amboise, Arch- 
bishop of Rouen: Louis, a poor political 
contriver, with a royal preference for royal 
alliances; Amboise, a scheming church- 
man, to whom a free city or a free state 
was necessarily odious; Anne, a woman 
whose masculine understanding had a femi- 
nine warp, and served her only to prose- 
cute the aggrandizement of her family, 
and to keep her well with her priest. 
This triumvirate held the destinies of 
France, and sealed the fate of Italy. 

An ominous visitor arrived at the French 
court. Casar Borgia came, bearing the 
papal bull which the king required to 
establish his marriage. The Archbishop 
of Rouen at once began to spin the thread 
of an intrigue which should obtain for him 
a cardinal’s hat. To the king, the woman, 
and the priest, the friendship of the pope 
was so indispensable, that they, with one 
accord, gave the right hand of fellowship 
to his son, whose filthy reputation her- 
alded him to the highest honors that 
France could bestow. The bastard Bor- 
gia, with a French princess to wife, became 
Czsar de France. The doom of Italy was 
pronounced. Substantially, the compact 
was this. Aided by Borgia, the French 
were to destroy the free cities of the 
north, and in return France was to aid 
Borgia in breaking the power of the inde- 
pendent nobles who yet resisted papal 
aggression in the south. 

In July, 1499, the work began. At first 
the Italians failed to realize what had taken 
place. When the French army entered 
the Milanese territory the inhabitants fra- 
ternized with the troops; Milan, Genoa, 
Pavia, opened their gates with joy. But 
in a few months the course of events in 
the south aroused a dread anxiety. There 
Borgia, under the protection of the French 





king, and with the assistance of the French 
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aims, was triumphantly glutting his brutal 
rage and lust, whilst Frenchmen were 
forced to look on helpless and indignant. 
Milan, justly terrified, made an attempt to 
throw herself on the mercy of her old 
ruler. To no purpose. Louis went back 
over the Alps, but leaving a strong hand 
and a strong garrison in Milan, and drag- 
ging with him the unfortunate Louis Sforza, 
—a miserable proof of the final destruc- 
tion of the most brilliant court of upper 
Italy. Leonardo da Vinci had to look on 
the destruction of his model for the statue 
of Francisco Sforza, of his paintings in the 
palace of the Duke Louis, of his construc- 
tions for the palace of Galeazzo San Seve- 
rino. “The duke,” he writes, “has lost 
his State, his fortune, and his liberty, and 
has finished nothing which he has begun.” 
Leonardo returned to Florence, his patron 
died of insult, cold, damp, and privation, 
after ten years of prison and exile in the 
Castle of Loches. 

By the campaign of 1507 the work thus 
begun was consummated. The ancient 
spirit of independence still lingered in 
Genoa, and Venice was not yet crushed. 
There were still fresh laurels to be won. 
In this holy war the pope and the em- 
peror willingly joined forces with France. 
Assured of the countenance of Austria and 
Rome, Louis started at the head of his 
troops, carrying with him the court poet, 
Jean Marot, to chronicle the exploits of 
the “ Voyage de Genes.” The death- 
blow was first given to Genoa. She was 
forced, Marot tells us, “ /a corde au coul, 
la glaive sous la gorge, implorer la clé- 
mence de ce prince.” Venice was next trai- 
torously surprised and irreparably injured. 
Having thus brilliantly achieved the task 
of first destroying the lettered courts, and 
next the free cities of Italy, Louis died, 
bequeathing to Francis I. the shame of 
fighting out a hopeless struggle for suprem- 
acy against allies who, no longer needing 
help, had combined to drive the French 
from the field. 

There was, indeed, one other duty to 
be performed. The shattered remains of 
Italian civilization might be collected, and 
Paris might receive the men whom Italy 
could no longer employ. The French 
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with plunder, satiated with rape and 
rapine, boasting of cities sacked and gar- 
risons put tothe sword. They had sucked 
the lifeblood of Italy, and her death 
brought new life to France. 

The impetus thus acquired by art and 
letters coincided with a change in political 
and social constitutions. The gradual 
process of centralization which had begun 
with Louis XI. transformed the life of the 
whole nation. The teaching of the Mid- 
dle Ages, both religious and civil, had 
inured the masses to passive obedience. 
To men writhing beneath the exactions of 
local tyranny, the formidable development 
of the monarchical power brought a sense 
of relief, it brought the conception of the 
king as of one to whom all should be 
answerable. The same system which was 
to end by becoming an unendurable bur- 
den, appeared at first as a means of escape 
from the cruelty of more immediate, op- 
pression. The ultimate seat of power 
being removed so much further off, the 
field of individual action and effort became 
at first so much the wider. The very pos- 
sibility of appeal was a source of new 
energy and confidence, 

This political change, the shaping of the 
monarchy, and the centralization of power, 
gave considerable impulse to the move- 
ment of the Renaissance in the province 
of art. The royal court began to take 
proportions hitherto unknown. It grad- 
ually became a centre which gathered 
together the rich, the learned, and the 
skilled. Artists, who had previously been 
limited in training, isolated in life, and 
narrowed in activity by the rigid conser- 
vative act.on of the great guilds and cor- 
porations, were thus brought into immedi- 
ate contact with the best culture of their 
day. The humanists did not form a class 
apart, and their example incited those 
with whom they lived to effort after at- 
tainments as varied as their own, whilst 
the court made a rallying point for all, 
which gave a sense of countenance and 
protection even to those who might never 
hope to enter it. ' 
Italian artists seem never to have been _ 
so completely at the mercy of the artisan 
element as their brethren of the north. 





returned to France empty of honor, gorged 


Late into the twelfth century a sense of 








connection with ciassic tradition had lin- 
gered, but towards its close the guilds and 
corporations began to attain formidable 
power. In the north their action was to 
a great extent in harmony with the pop- 
ular instincts. The craftsman triumphed 
over the artist. Each man found his 
place definitely allotted to him in an inex- 
orable order of things, rebellion against 
which meant ruin. A great Gothic cathe- 
dral oppresses the mind as heavily as the 
agar ae with the sense of the subjection 
of the individual. It tells of the never-to- 
be-ended labor of centuries. The Pyra- 
mids bear enduring witness to the com- 
plete thought which ordained their birth, 
to the eternal life of will, but the crum- 
bling masses of the Middle Ages testify 
to the finite power of human endeavor, to 
the limitation of energy, to the triumph of 
time. When the sound of the chisel dies 
away in the echoing aisles, the work of 
decay has begun. Ever building, and 
ever to be built anew, the lives which 
have passed into them leave traces but 
as of letters on the sand, effaced again 
and again by the wave of each succeeding 
generation. 

It has been said by those to whom 
the great northern school of architecture 
gives complete satisfaction, that the work- 
man finds within its rules alone a career 
of independent creative energy. Classic 
work and the Renaissance are supposed 
to have made of him a slave and a ma- 
chine. But the more we study Greek 
work the more profoundly deepens the 
conviction that not even the most subor- 
dinate parts could have been produced by 
mere machines. The beauty of quite sim- 
ple and apparently monotonous passages 
of ornament depends on variations of line 
and curve so subtly determined in relation 
to their position that they could only be 
:ipprehended and expressed by an actively 
interested mind. The simplest border 
pattern on a vase requires, for its success- 
ful laying on the convex surface, the most 
exquisite delicacy of calculation and prac- 
tice, in which the secret activity of the 
intelligence finds its outward expression. 
Delightful labor went to the raising of the 
Parthenon, as to the building of the Cathe- 
dral of Bourges, but its organization in the 
one case impeded the perfection of in- 
dividual development, and in the other 
required it. The necessary condition of 
success was that those who planned should 
resume in their own persons all the knowl- 
edge of those whose labor they directed ; 
the ultimate goal of effort was thus placed 
farther off, but those who had the power 
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were no longer debarred from reaching it. 
Emancipation of the individual is the 
watchword of the sixteenth century; to 
the artist it brought relief from the tram- 
mels of a caste thraldom, and the cease- 
less efforts of the humanists find an 
answer even in the new forms seen slowly 
breaking through the sheath of Gothic art. 

The passion which the French displayed 
in the first moments of admiration for the 
classic ornaments, the grotesques, the 
arabesques unearthed in Italy has often 
been remarked. They seem, says M. 
Michelet, to take an infantile pleasure in 
loading their ancient architecture with 
these capricious flowers. At Gaillon these 
foreign accessories are transferred to out- 
lines which have in no degree been modi- 
fied to receive them. It is thus that all 
great changes of style are inaugurated. 
The ornaments, the small details, the fit- 
tings of the interior, first submit them- 
selves to the new force which, gradually 
breaking way, extends its dominion to the 
more highly organized provinces of art. 
Such great changes are always necesst- 
tated by some previous change in the con- 
ditions of human life. Changes in these 
conditions necessarily affect, first, those 
objects which are not only rendered by 
their size most readily amenable to treat- 
ment, but form most intimately a part of 
our daily life. The style of each great 
school is but the expressive garment which 
clothes underlying form; change in the 
form necessitates change in the garment. 
Change in habits of life means change in 
structural forms; change in structural 
forms means change of style. By slow 
degrees the varied possibilities latent in 
new conditions are aroused, worked out, 
and exhausted. At the close of the fit 
teenth century the possibility of fresh de- 
velopment in Gothic seemed at an end. 
The next step was no matter of choice. 

A social revolution, a change in habits 
of life, set in at the same time in violent 
reaction. For fifteen hundred years the 
senses and their appetites had been de- 
based and degraded in the estimation of 
men. They had become as vile as they 
had been accounted. Utter foulness of 
manners and habits of. indiscriminate ex- 
cess were not the result of the Renais- 
sance, but the outcome of the Middle Ages. 
The revolt against the repressive rule 
which had been gathering strength for 
fifteen centuries preceded the humanistic 
movement. The effect of the humanistic 
movement was to bridle the excesses of 
the reaction. The outburst of life came 
first, the attempt to maintain an esthetic 
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direction of life followed. The Renais- 
sance, in proclaiming honor to every mani- 
festation of human energy, gave each a 
claim to be considered worthy of culture. 
Even the senses should be served like 
princes, and all pleasure brought within 
the domain of art. The Middle-Age the- 
ory of life has been touched by Heine: 
“ Fiinfzehn hundert jaihr’ge Busse, und 
die drmste stirbt beinah Psyche fastet, 
und kasteit sich Weil sie Amor nackend 
sah’ The reaction followed, but it was 
swiftly overtaken. Compare Villon with 
Ronsard. There seems to be a century 
between them. Villon is a voice of the 
reaction. The cry which he utters is sim- 
ply “ Let us live!” Live, “ pour gaudir et 
faire grant chére.” Steal, if you cannot 
otherwise come by the means of enjoy- 
ment, only by:no means die without hav- 
ing tasted the pleasures of life. So he 
chronicles his meals and his loves, by 
turns sinking into mere dull obscenity, or 
exulting in evanescent fits of drunken 
gaiety. For Villon passion lives only in 
its purely physical form; with Ronsard it 
is always veiled by the grace of exquisite 
refinement, and even presents itself also 
under its moral aspect. For the Renais- 
sance, in this respect as in all else, con- 
ceived an ‘exalted ideal. Love, in its 
rarest perfection, combining the utmost 


sensitiveness to orp beauty with that 
n 


moral passion which makes all sacrifice a 
sacred privilege, and gives a common stim- 
ulus to all noble living, is a conception 
not unknown to Renaissance literature, 
and which gives a distinctive charm to cer- 
tain stories by the queen of Navarre. 

The esthetic direction of the movement 
rested in the hands of the nobles, aided by 
artists and men of letters. The bour- 
geois class as a body remained indifferent 
to the ideal held up by the humanists. 
Rich men, men of leisure and cultivation, 


could alone be expected to feel the charm | 


of an ideal, the realization of which de- 
manded the harmonious perfection, in 
every human being, of every human facul- 
ty, an ideal which offered to the world 
once more the conception of the beautiful 
mind in the no less beautiful body. In 
the twenty-third chapter of “ Gargantua” 
Rabelais describes “Comment Gargan- 
tua fut institué par Ponocrates en telle 
discipline, gu’il ne perdoit heure du jour.” 
It is a fantastic picture of that complete 
life which the humanists exhausted them- 
selves in the effort to achieve. They 
strained the limit of humanenergy. Their 
keen perception of the value of life brought 
along with it the terror of death, and this 
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terror goaded them into frantic struggles 
to get the utmost of that present over 
which was cast already the shadow of the 
inevitable end. The men of the fifteenth 
century said, “Our existence is not life, 
let us break our bonds and live;” the 
Renaissance came and said, “ Your life is 
that of beasts, not men. Do not rest until 
ou have shaped every manifestation of 
human energy into its most perfect form. 
Not until you have done this, and in your 
own person combined all, can you say you 
have tasted perfect life.” Nota moment 
should be lost. “Le jour, tant soit-il 
court, vaut mieux que la nuitée.” The 
sculptor stood already chiselling the terri- 
ble skeleton which should surmount the 
cold silence of the grave. The day is all 
we have, they said, “afrds la mort on ne 
voit rien gui plaise;” and the passionate 
effort to get everything into this short day, 
to taste all pleasure, to know all knowledge, 
to see all beauty, defeated itself. 

The studies of Gargantua embrace, in 
one day, classic literature and language, 
mathematics, botany, and astronomy ;.he 
also practices wrestling, swimming, riding, 
and ali manly exercises which give 
Strength as well as those which give grace 
to the body; thought is taken for the 
pleasures of the table, and he also enjoys 
the company and converse of learned and 
travelled men; music is not forgotteh, 
and time is found for elaborate dress, 
finished even to perfume. We laugh at 
the superhuman achievements of Rabe- 
lais’ giant, but a large measure of sober 
earnest lurks beneath the extravagant fic- 
tion. It is but the difference between at- 
tempt and achievement. The day of Gar- 
gantua represents the intention which 
animated the men of the Renaissance. 
Leo Battista Alberti is described as phi- 
losopher, scholar, poet, musician, architect, 
painter, sculptor, mathematician, and 
urist. The name of Leonardo da Vinci 

rings to mind equally well-attested and 
varied acquirements. But France can 
show numerous and remarkable illustra- 
tions. Etienne Jodelle, the author of 
“Le Rencontre,” the earliest French ex- 
ample of modern light comedy, was not 
only a poet and a man of pleasure, he is a 
scholar, an orator, a skilful fencer, and 
accomplished in the arts of architecture, 
painting, and sculpture. Jacques Grevin 
was a Celebrated physician, a statesman, a 
poet; his classical attainments were con- 
siderable, and he distinguished himself by 
translations both from Greek and. Latin. 
The acquirements of Jean Cousin are in 
every way remarkable: had he not 
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achieved practical success in every branch 
of art, his written works on perspective, 
and on the measurements of the human 
body, would alone have rescued his name 
from oblivion. 

Cousin lived toa good old age, so did 
Alberti, so did Leonardo, but they are 
exceptions to the rule. For the most part 
the life of these men is but a sudden 
spark’as swiftly extinguished. Pico de 
Mirandola died at thirty-one; Joachim du 
Bellai, whose Latin verse is French po- 
etry, died at thirty-five ; Jodelle at forty, 
Grevin at thirty. Urged ei consuming 
passion, both in work and pleasure, each 
had hasted through a brilliant but brief 
existence; and this intense concentration 
of vital effort, which we see mirrored in 
individual lives, distinguishes the entire 
epoch. The most vigorous and highly 
endowed of human creatures are rarely 
equal to the sustained direction and con- 
trol of their own energies. Though their 
energies may, in the main, acquire a. ten- 
dency to run in the course in which they 
are usually directed, their overflow at 
times is carried off in other than the accus- 
tomed channels. Through the new issue 
they will pass with the same force which 
characterized them in other action. Full- 
est energy means fullest possibilities of 

leasure. The better animal has the 
Reener senses, and acquires the greater 
impetus in every mode of life. Those 
who can put most passion into their work 
can, if they turn that.way, put most pas- 
sion into their pleasure. The men of the 
Renaissance wooed the secrets of the 
past, or hissed out their lives on the lips 
of their earthly loves with the same burn- 
ing zeal. “ Heureux,” cries Ronsard, 
“ sera le jour que je mourray a’amour.” 

One a the most significant signs of the 
time was the delight in the nude, which 
instantly manifested itself. The eye no 
longer dwelt with morbid satisfaction on 
the shrouded and emaciated shapes which 
haunted the cathedrals of the Middle Ages, 
or yielded to the unwholesome fascinations 
of the monstrous devils who, peering from 
capital or cornice, enhanced with their 
terror the denunciations of the priest. 
Men turned from the saintly virgins whose 
meagre forms had been blanched and at- 
tenuated by the shade of cloistered disci- 
pline, to watch Diana and her nymphs 
with limbs moulded by action, and finished 
by the free air. Whenever the senses 
quicken, and the instinct for the beautiful 
is awake, then this passion for the nude 
shows itself. It is a passion which has, 
dike all others, its coarser side, and some- 


times deserts the ideal mistress to burn on 
other altars an impurer flame. In the 
memoirs of the times we often come on 
traces of work of this sort done merely to 
serve the end of some scandalous whim. 
The author of “Za Légende du Cardinal 
de Guise” recounts how the cardinal con- 
trived to have smuggled into his chamber, 
as a Madonna, a painting of this class, in 
which he himself figured together with his 
niece, Mary Queen of Scots, and two 
other women of his house. “Za Légende,” 
it is true, was an anonymous attack on the 
Guises, written by a Huguenot, and fanatics 
are not usually scrupulous as to the weap- 
ons they employ. But other instances of 
a similar nature abound. One noble 
boasts the possession of an “Aretin en 
figures;” another gives his mistress a 
volume of pie in which the loves and 
persons of the great ladies of the court 
are shamefully exposed. A third gives a 
banquet toa mixed company of guests, and 
passes round a “couppe d’argent doré 
gravéau burin avec plusieurs figures de 
LPAretin de [homme et de la femme.” 
The celebrated book lost by Charles VIII. 
at Fornova, and which contained portraits 
of the most beautiful women of Italy, 
seems to have been one of a large class of 
like work, to which also would seem to 
have belonged the mysterious “ ouvraiges 
et pourtraictures”’ commissioned by Fran- 
cis I. of Francois Clouet immediately after 
his return from Madrid, — “ ouvraiges et 
pourtraictures” for which Clouet was to 
be well paid, but which “ Ze dict seigneur 
ne veult estre aultrement déclarées. 

These works, however, even if we had 
them, would furnish no fair test of French 
art of the day. Perfect beauty, like per- 
fect love, involves the presence of the 
moral ideal; if we wish to realize the true 
quality of the best work of the time, we 
must turn to that which was done to set 
before all men in the eye of the sun, to 
the daylight directness and simplicity of 
Goujon’s nymphs, to the frank naiveté 
of Palissy’s “ Femme Couchée,” to the dig- 
nity and indifference of the women of 
Cousin. In Cousin’s “Eva prima Pan- 
dora,” we find that the French artists of 
the Renaissance stand the severest test to 
which the artists of any epoch can be 
put. They are capable of seeking beauty 
~ her own sake, and so seeking found 

er. 

The poets also contain manifold illus- 
trations of the same passion. Ronsard 
constantly dwells on the subtle lines and 
delicate charm of finished womanly 





beauty. “Belle gorge d’albatre, et vous, 
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chaste poitrine,” he begins, and passes on 
to accentuate with sedulous care every 
lovely trait, whilst through each line is 
nena the sound of warning : — 


Pour qui gardes-tu tes yeux, 
Et ton sein delicieux, 

Ta joue et ta bouche belle? 
En veux-tu baiser Pluton, 
La bas aprés que Charon, 
T’aura mise en sa nacelle? 


Then just as the sculptor of this epoch 
placed on the mausoleum of a princess, 
side by side with the woman in her mag- 
nificence, “it” the worn-out body of the 
death-bed, so Ronsard goes on to draw the 
companion picture : — 


Aprés ton dernier trespas 
Gresle tu n’auras 14 bas, 
Qu’une bouchette blemie, 

Et quand mort je te verrois, 
Aux ombres je n’avou’rois 
Que jadis tu fus m’amie ; 
Ton test n’aura plus de peau, 
Ny ton visaige tant beau 
N’aura vemes ny artéres, 

Tu n’auras plus que des dents 
Telles qu’on les voit dedans 
Les testes des cimeteres. 


“Tes testes des cimeteres.” Nota Medusa 
head turning to stone the mortal who 
dared the walls of Dis. The snakes of 


the Gorgon petrified, but the snakes of 


the sepulchre were as a scourge of the 
Furies driving men before them as though 
possessed. 

What is to be done, must be done 
quickly. There must be no _ halting, 
no tarrying. The rapidity attained in 
achievement should be the wonder of an 
after age. “The Escurial!” says Bran- 
tome, “what of that? See how long it 
was of building! Good workmen like to 
be quick finished. With our king it was 
otherwise. Take Fontainebleau and 
Chambord. When they were once pro- 
jected, when once the plumb-line, and the 
compass, and the square, and the hammer 
were on the spot, then in a few years after 
we saw the court in residence there.” On 
all sides palaces and gardens sprung up, 
the workmen being urged by vigilant 
supervision to instant haste. After Pavia, 
when the struggle across-the Alps sank 
into hopeless convulsions, the French with 
Francis at their head set themselves all the 
more vigorously to the task. Whilst 
Rosso was painting the galleries of Fon- 
tainebleau, and Pierre le Nepveu was call- 
ing Chambord into being, Margaret of 
Navarre writes to her brother from Blois, 
“Knowing jour will is soon to see your 
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project complete, I have no other gratifica- 
tion than to visit the spots which it 
pleased you to show me in order to en- 
treat the workmen #0 hasten what you 
have ordered. ... Ido not cease to go 
twice a day through all your building and 
gardens.” The gardens were indeed one 
of the most marking features of the 
sixteenth-century domestic architecture. 
Palissy calls attention to them: “ as tu 
pas consideré tant de beaux jardins?” 
and he,schemes others. Du Cerceau lays 
them down in his plans with minute 
elaboration. Their addition greatly en- 
hanced the Aouse air which now crept over 
the fortified chateau. Strongholds made 
way for liewx de plaisance. When Fran- 
cis came back from Spain one of his first 
acts was the destruction of the great tower 
of the Louvre, “et fist ce faire le Roy 
pour appliquer le chasteau du Louvre, 
logis de plaisance.” The great tower was 
a place of strength suitable for the safe 
keeping of prisoners of State; perhaps it 
reminded the king of his own recent cap- 
tivity, but in demolishing it he was only 
assisting ina work which was going on 
everywhere around him. The Renais- 
sance had emancipated man, the habita- 
tion of man was the first pre-occupation of 
Renaissance art. The dieu de plaisance, 
the maison, was the type which the 
architect of the sixteenth century sought 
to perfect. The chateau of Madrid which 
was rising in the Bois de Boulogne during 
the very year in which the great tower of 
the Louvre was pulled down (1527) was 
destined like the Louvre to be a /ogis 
de plaisance. The nobles all vied with 
each other in the erection of costly houses. 
Lautrec, doomed to die in Italy, left his 
magnificent Maison de Coutras to be 
finished by the Bishop of ‘Tarbes: Car- 
dinal Sanguin was building Meudon; the 
Constable de. Montmorency rivalled the 
royal palaces with the princely splendor 
of Ecouen. Even private persons began, 
if not to vie with the nobles, at least to 
build houses of considerable pretensions. 
The house of Fernel, physician to Henri 
II., was long esteemed the great orna- 
ment of the Rue de la Harpe, in which it 
stood, and Germain Brice even in the 
eighteenth century calls attention to the 
sculptures with which it was decorated, 
“ autrefois estimées des plus belles.” Du 
Cerceau’s two volumes, “ Les plus excel- 
lens Bastiments de la France,” give a 
marvellous picture of the architectural 
activity of this epoch, and his pages 
plainly show the nature of the transition 
which was taking place. Amboise stands 
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in startling contrast to the grim reserve of 
Vincennes, a fortress prison; Gaillon, it 
is true, still defies attack, but already the 
outside gallery creeping round the court 
foreshadows the treatment which obtains 
its most conspicuous development at St. 
Mor lez Fossez, and which is plainly 
marked at Madrid. At Madrid every 
story had its pleasant covered gallery run- 
ning outside, the air of defence had 
_entirely vanished, and the air of state had 
not yet invaded the pleasant ease and lux- 
ury which pervaded every line. Men and 
women, princes, prelates, nobles, all were 
building, fashioning anew their habitations, 
fitting them for every purpose of manifold 
life. Out of doors the damask roses and 
violets of the poets blossomed beneath 
trellis-work of ivy, and clustered at the 
feet of marble statues; shady recesses 
stored the waters of refreshing fountains, 
and within was every precious decoration 
which could charm the eye. Of Meudon, 
Corrozet tells us, “it was a house fur- 
nished forth with columns, with busts, with 
paintings, with grotesques, with compart- 
ments and devices of gold, of blue, of 
more colors than it is possible to men- 
tion.” Every art which could minister to 
house luxury was suddenly stimulated. 
Tapestry, for instance, does not appear 
anywhere in France as a branch of local 
industry until the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and then at Tours, as M. Grand- 
maison has remarked, its manufacture 
suddenly took such an impetus that it 
seemed as if it were going to replace the 
art of painting, whose most illustrious 
representatives had followed the court to 
Paris. The works of the four Duval, ex- 
tant at the close of the last century, but 
which have now disappeared, belonged to 
this school, which flourished by the side 
of another and important manufactory, 
started at Fontainebleau, in 1535. The 
goldsmiths of Paris eagerly emulated the 
chased and inlaid work of Milan. The 
demand for books, for prints, for casts, 
became more and more general, so that 
eae and designers began to inveigh 

itterly against the proportions which the 
popularizing arts of cmprimerie and mou- 
derieé were assuming. Palissy, who had 
himself begun life as a glass-painter, in- 
dignantly complains that “ les verres sont 
méchanisez en telle sorte gwils sont 
vendus, et criés par les villages par ceux 
méme qui crient les vieux drapeaux et la 
vieille ferraille.” 

Nor were the pleasures of the table for- 
gotten. The refinement displayed at the 
banquets of Francis I. became a point of 


comparison for the ill-kept tables of his 
grandsons. “The great expenses of Lu- 
cullus have been talked about,” says 
Brantome, “ but Lucullus, in anything of 
that sort, never came near our king. Ina 
village, in a forest, one was as well served 
as if one had been in Paris.” The refine- 
ments wrought into these pleasures, as 
well as into every other art of life, were 
enhanced by the presence of women at 
the court. Those who looked on the 
whole movement with disfavor sometimes 
made this innovation a subject of reproach 
against Francis I., who had inaugurated 
it. It is true that, by so doing, he opened 
the door to the priests who followed in 
their train. “Dames et cardinauz,” 
Ronsard grumbles, “ menent trop de bag- 
gages.” But, perhaps, as an old courtier 
drily remarked, it was better they should 
be at court instead of preaching up “ rows 
in the provinces.” They offered certainly 
no check to the spread of a passion for 
luxury and pleasure. The princes of the 
Church were as ready as the princes of 
the State to further the new movement. 
Nor was it evident, at first, that it invoked 
anything like a general moral awakening. 
It was not suspected that the people 
would be reached by it, that they would 
find their way to the only portion in which 
the poor and miserable could claim a part. 
It was not foreseen that the activity of the 
press would not stop at the issue of erotic 
poems, and éditions de luxe of classic 
authors, but that it would become a for- 
midable power in the hands of men “z- 
fiammati d’un pericoloso desiderio di dir 
zi vero.” Prelates long accustomed to 
see the minor clergy openly mocked and 
scorned, accustomed to see even grosser 
scandals than the celebrated /iazson of the 
Abbess and Bishop of Xaintes borne in 
sullen patience, could not suspect that a 
storm would arise which should shake 
both princely and priestly orders, and that 
if the ark =f the Church were permitted 
to reach safe harbor, it would be but by 
riding over a sea of blood. 

The activity of the press in issuing 
translations of the classics was incessant. 
The “ Roman de la Rose,” which in the 
days of its highest fashion had to be 
twisted into a: spiritual allegory, just as 
Vergil was made to announce the coming 
of Christ, ceased to be the indispensable 
training for a man of letters. For Jean 
Marot, the poet of Louis XII., Guillaume 
de Lorris and Jean de Meung were the 
supreme model of style; but the boast of 
his son Clement was, that he could ¢rans- 





late “les volumes jadis escripts par les 
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divines plumes, de vieulz Latins dont 
tant est mention.” The work of transla- 
tion which began as early as the close of 
the fifteenth century, assumed gigantic 
proportions as soon as the relations with 
Italy became more frequent. Homer, 
Vergil, Horace, Juvenal, Ovid, Persius, 
Terence, Seneca, Cato, follow each other 
in quick succession, nor did the labor of 
original production languish. The names 
of Clement Marot, Scaliger, Ramus, Du 
Bois, Rabelais, Des Periers, Margaret of 
Navarre, are sufficient to show how varied 
and vigorous it was. And these names 
are only those which seem to come first 
to the surface; beneath them rank a host 
no less active, if less conspicuous, whose 
activity supported and urged forward that 
of their leaders. Learning, poetry, science, 
satire, speculation, the altar of all knowl- 
edge, like that of all pleasure, was thronged 
with worshippers. The mere fever of 
acquisition and possession was in itself 
pleasure. To the question, “Quid tibi 
litera, quid historia, cognitiogue rerum 
guid poétarum evolutio, guid tanta tot 
versuum memoria voluptatis affert?” 
they would have replied, even as Torqua- 
tus desired to reply, “ Hac enim ipsa mthi 
sunt voluptati.” 

What was the. cause which brought 
about the abortion of the whole move- 
ment? It collapsed, and sank inane and 
lifeless long before the century had run 
out. The obvious answer is, that the wars 
of religion destroyed in France that secu- 
rity and leisure necessary to its perfect de- 
velopment, and in the chronic disturbance 
of the bitter struggle between Catholic 
and Huguenot the best energies of the 
nation were diverted and absorbed. But 
when we find that the most distinguished 
men in France, even in the world of arts 
and letters, stood not in the ranks of the 
cause which triumphed, but on the side of 
that which fell, the obvious answer is in- 
sufficient. It seems more likely that the 
collapse of the Renaissance, and the vic- 
torious wars of the Catholic party, sprang 
from some common cause. 

When Scheling was asked, “ What 
makes an ethnos?” he answered, “ Lan- 
guage, religion.” All fertile movements 
destined widely to affect the destinies of 
the race, movements which bring new life 
to other forms of human energy, bear in 





their breasts the seed of renewed ethical 
impulse. The Renaissance is no excep- 
tion; it had not only its artists, its men of 
science, its men of letters; it showed, like 
all great movements, the signs of spiritual 
life. The rush of renewed energy did not 
leave unsought even the dark places of 
thought; it entered even the clouds of 
ghostly mystery. “ Le Mirrouer del Ame 
pécheresse” of the queen of Navarre has, 
like her pathetic poem on the death of her 
brother, the true accent of spiritual pas- 
sion. But the queen of Navarre was an 
exception to the class of which she was 
a member. The temper of the court 
and of those from whom the court de- 
tived its support, was characterized by a 
supreme moral indifferentism, which ren- 
dered it impossible that they should either 
give an initiative, or take a share in this 
part of the Renaissance movement. Louise 
of Savoy, the mother of Francis I., writes 
in her journal: “ Z’an 1519, Ze 5 Fuillet. 
— Fréire Francois de Paule des frires 
mendians evangelistes fut par mot cano- 
nisé, a tout le moins j’en ai payé la taxe.” 
The flippant accent of this entry reflects 
the prevailing tone of mind, a tone which 
rendered the rejection of the element of 
renewed moral impulse thus shaping itself 
amongst the Huguenots an inevitable con- 
sequence. 

A state of moral indifference, whether 
in an individual or a nation, cannot be 
fruitful of noble life. It is compatible 
with startling surprises of momentary 
enthusiasm, with great emotional facility, 
which is an affair of temperament rather 
than of moral conviction, and which can 
never give the stamina necessary to 
sequence of action sustained at a high 
level. It is true that each so-called re- 
form destroys as well as replaces, and the 
fanaticism necessary to such action is 
indeed foreign to that high philosophical 
standpoint to attain which a man must 
become a law unto himself, by bringing 
his life into harmonious fulfilment of the 
most perfect uses of being. But fanati- 
cism, such as was embodied in the Hugue- 
not creed, when embraced by a full 
national life, has before it the possibility 
of final development into such an attitude, 
whilst moral indifferentism deprives the 
finest powers of the very principle of 
growth. E. F. S. PATTISON. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


“LET US, IF YOU PLEASE, HAVE A 
CHANGE OF SUBJECT.” 
** What though you have beauty, 
Must you therefore be proud and pitiless?” 
* As You Like It.” 

A FEW days after this our little tyrant 
boldly suggested to her slave that he 
should take some steps towards undoing 
the past, for which he expressed contrition. 

“Why don’t you ask Tom to walk with 
you,” said she, “ instead of Captain Mau- 
rice? You don’t care for Captain Mau- 
rice, and as walking is good for you, you 
must have some one.” 

“Tom has no time,” said he. 

“ Have you asked him ?” 

“ No.” 

Tom, however, could not be altogether 
ignored ; and little satisfaction as was to 
be obtained out of the brief and hasty 
visits which were all that were permitted 
him, he could not bring himself to decline 
them. 

He longed to do so; he hated himself 
for accepting. Pride dictated the coldest 
and shortest of refusals, the plea of pre- 
engagements, absence, inability to leave 
his work, anything. That he did not, 
upon the slightest of foundations, fabricate 
one or other of these excuses, was in itself 
a token for good. 

He actually hesitated on the score of 
truth ; as he could go, he would. 

Once he found Elsie alone in the room. 
They did not make much of the oppor- 
tunity, supposing it to have been one. 
They confronted each other with lowerin 
brows, and spoke in cautious and guarde 
phrases. 

He hoped she was enjoying her season? 
Was she out every night? He had seen 
her name down at the drawing-room. 

She thanked him, and she was enjoying 
herself, immensely. Mamma had taken 
her to the drawing-room, and Hugh had 

one with them. Hugh looked so well in 
his deputy-lieutenant’s uniform. Mamma 
had been in lavender, and she herself in 
white. Aunt Marion had not gone. She 
supposed Tom did not care for such dis- 
sipations. 

Tom stood still and looked at her. 

Then the others came in, Hugh witha 
bouquet for his cousin; and the two young 
men did not regard each other with the 
pleasure such near relations are supposed 
to feel when they meet. 


Elsie tossed her head, and turned her 
shoulder on them both. 

“ You hardly thanked poor Hugh at all 
for his pretty offering,” remonstrated her 
mother afterwards. “You are getting 
spoilt, child; every attention seems your 
right, and to be accépted without the 
slightest gratitude. That is not pretty 
behavior, Elsie. Was it because -Tom 
was there? Why should Tom mind? 
Tom has not money to throw away on 
costly flowers; and surely he would not 
be so ungenerous as to feel vexed because 
another has. Every one is not born to 
the same lot in life,” observed Lady Cal- 
verley, profoundly. 

“ Indeed, no 

“And you need not have made a fuss 
about them ; a few kind acknowledgments 
were all that was required. Dear, thought- 
ful fellow! He is always trying to please 
some one or other—always. Yet you 
turned from hima with sucha cold look! I 
don’t suppose you have the least idea of 
the pains he took 

“Let him give them to you, if he likes. 

I don’t want his flowers!” cried the in- 
grate. “What have I to do with Hugh, 
and what does it matter to him if I do 
look cold? Itis no business of his how 
I look. Mamma, you and Aunt Marion 
think of no one, and talk of no one, but 
Hugh from morning till night. I am tired 
of Hugh. Let us, if you please, have a 
change of subject.” 
When Elsie talked like this, her mother 
forebore reply. She would not vex the 
girl, and she made allowances for her; 
more, she was fain to attribute temper 
such as this to every cause but the right 
one. 

Her daughter was unwell, was overdone, 
was unused to the rush and tumult of 
London life. 

Fondly she would lay her hand on the 
pretty head, and ask if it ached? No, it 
didn’t ache. (It only twitched under the 
caress.) Was she tired? Would she lie 
down on the little sofa? go to her room and 
take a rest? have some eau-de-Cologne? 

The child almost stamped. 

What did mamma mean? What should 
she rest for? Why should she lie down? 
What should she do with eau-de-Cologne? 
Nothing annoyed her more than these 
petits soins; she wished mamma would 
not begin with them; they were not like 
her; she—she—she had learnt them 
from Hugh! 

And if she had, cried the poor lady, 
roused to her defence, what then? She 
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had learnt many things from Hugh. Pa- 
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tience, for example, and that not before 
it was needed ! 

Then she tried another position. 

She spoke in grave maternal tones : she 
called herself “ Elsie’s mother; ” in that 
capacity it was her bounden duty to take 
the rebellious daughter to task. She was 
growing every day more unreasonable and 
contradictory, unlike what she had ever 
been, and still less like what those who 
loved her would wish her to be. She was 
so unwilling to be pleased, to join in any 
little scheme. What was the meaning of 
it all? 

As soon as the last words had passed 
her lips, Lady Calverley would have re- 
called them if she could. 

She desired nothing less than to know 
the meaning. She shrank, of all things, 
from probing the depth of that troubled 
surface, being solicitous only to smooth it 
down by persuasion, or to lay it flat by 
authority. 

But the question was beyond recall. 

Elsie jumped up, bristling in battle 
array. The meaning of it? The mean- 
ing of what? Of her not going to the 
cricket-match? Was that the “little 
scheme” she had not joined in? She 
hated cricket. Why should she go to 
what she hated ? 

To sit on a bench for four or five hours 


under a burning sun, seeing a few men 
run about and pick up balls, and hearing 
now and thena great clapping of hands, 
without in the least knowing what it was 
for, was a very poor entertainment, she 


thought. She could not imagine how it 
could be her duty to attend it. 

“It might be your duty to think of 
others more than of yourself,” replied the 
mother severely. ‘ Totry to please some, 
who only try too much to please you.” 

“ Hugh — Hugh— Hugh, I suppose! 
He is the ‘some’ who only tries too much 
to please me. And so he does, a vast 
deal too much. I wish he would let me 
alone. And to reward him, 1 am to sit 
and frizzle a whole afternoon, seeing what 
I don’t care for, and hearing what I don’t 
understand, besides ron to smile, and 
say, whenever I am asked, ‘ It is delight- 
ful!’ Surely, mamma, youand Aunt Mar- 
ion can go and pretend to enjoy yourselves, 
for Hugh’s sake, without my being 
dragged along behind his chariot wheels 
too,” ‘ 

Lady Calverley thought of the picture- 
galleries, and how often she had been 
dragged, half-fainting with fatigue, round 
and round them, bound to those very 
wheels, whilst Elsie sat in the chariot. 
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She sighed, and that sigh brought the 
child to her arms. 

“ The best, the kindest mamma in all the 
world!” she sobbed. “Oh, don’t you be 
angry with me, don’t you be against me! 
I don’t mind Aunt Marion, or —any of 
them, if you will be on my side!” 

But when pressed more closely, she had 
nothing to say; and the astonished mother 
let the moment pass, neither understanding 
nor improving it. 

She said not a word to Marion; she 
only felt more and more tremulous as to 
what future lay before them all. 

Mrs, Calverley, however, was still com- 
placent and serene. She was only a little 
more eager than she had been to bring 
matters to a close, now that Hugh’s health 
was re-established, and that Elsie’s music- 
lessons were near their completion. 

One day she threw out a feeler. Tom 
had been there, had stayed his wonted 
half-hour, and, as no one pressed his re- 
maining, had taken his departure. Mrs. 
Calverley turned to her sister-in-law as the 
door closed, Elsie alone being in the room 
with them — 

“ How odd it seems, dear,” cried she, 
“to think what a complete difference it 
makes in the relationship whether it is on 
the father’s or on the mother’s side ! That 

oung man, when he talks of his aunt, Mrs. 
yndham, seems quite to belong to her 
—to be, in fact, more like her son than 
her nephew. His father’s sister is infi- 
nitely more to him than his mother’s 
brother — than my poor dear husband and 
Sir Edward ever were.” 

The statement might have been true of 
her husband; it had not been so of Sir 
Edward, to whom the orphan children had 
been much attached. 

With a clear recollection of this, Lady 
Calverley, being unable to acquiesce, was 
wisely silent, and the judicious speaker 
pursued her advantage. 

“ Cousins,” she said, addressing Elsie, 
“are never considered equally near when 
they are related through the maternal 
branch. Tom does not seem by any 
means so fully your cousin as Hugh — 
does he, my dear?” 

“ Oh dear, no!” 

Her aunt smiled. 

“Hugh,” continued the elf, “seems so 
much more like a dvother, you know.” 

It will seem that Elsie was very naughty. 
She liked these little encounters. She eh- 
joyed the discomfiture of her elders. They 
revenged the injuries of some one absent, 
and were a salve to her own uneasy 
mood. 
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Hugh’s unvarying gentleness afforded 
no outlet to her distempered spirits; and 
to do her justice, with him she restrained, 
as far as she was able, all expression of 
them. She was not, he fancied, exactly 
what she had been, but he had no idea 
of what she could be behind his back. 
He never beheld her in her worst plights 
—never knew how petulant, how scorn- 
ful, and how difficult to manage this beau- 
tiful young creature had become. Noth- 
ing pleased her, everything seemed to 
chafe her. She would sit for hours 
without employment, then pettishly de- 
clare she had no time to waste. She 
would gibe at the very follies which had 
enchanted her a while ago. 

Poor Hugh was often at his wits’ end, 
and even his mother grew puzzled and 
suspicious. 

A solemn council was held by the two 
parents, resulting in a change of plans. 

They would not wait until Gourloch 
was ready—they would not remain in 
town —they would go to Calverley. 


The timid proposition emanated from 


the lips of Lady Calverley: it had occurred 
to her that if once away in some quiet 
place, freed from intrusion, and out of 
reach of all disturbing influences, the old 
Florence days might be revived. : 
Where could this better be accomplished 


than at the old ancestral home, of which 
poor Hugh, whom Elsie had lately taken 
to hold in such slight estimation, was mas- 
ter and lord? There she would behold 
him reinstated in his rightful position, 
there she would understand and learn to 
value the true worth of his fine — yes, cer- 
tainly fine character. 

She did not say, even to herself, “ There 
he will be without rivals;” or, “There 
she will see to what a lot he can raise 
her.” 

I suppose, guileless as this good creat- 
ure was, such shafts of Apollyon did 
lurk somewhere down in the hidden cells 
of her heart, but she knew not they were 
there. 

“ Hugh,” she reflected, “is so good, so 
conscientious a youth. It is difficult to 
meet with high principles in these days” 
(perhaps it always has been, but Lady 
Calverley was in the habit of ascribing 
misdemeanors to “these days”), “and 
although Hugh is not perhaps exactly the 
sort of person I should have imagined be- 
forehand she would take to, still, as she 
evidently Aas” —she paused — “as she 
evidently did at one time —and we have 
no right to suppose there is a change — 
it would be a sad pity that any uncom- 
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fortable obstacles ‘should stand in the way. 
She is admirably fitted for the position, 
country life- suits her taste, and she is 
not moving one way or other out of the 
sphere in which she was born, which I 
consider is the happiest lot that can fall 
to any girl.” 

The idea, thus matured, was submitted 
to the master mind; and, for a wonder, 
Marion was not only acquiescent, but 
grateful. To approve any project that 
had not originated with herself was a new 
thing with Mrs. Calverley, but even at the 
first unfolding she did not frown or demur. 
She confined herself to simple astonish- 
ment that she should have overlooked — 
have left (inference) to a poor creature 
like Ella—so obviously excellent a 
scheme. 

At a glance she took in the whole bear- 
ings of the case, and pronounced her 
autocratic decision. 

Inaweek? Yes. She sat down then 
and there, and wrote off directions to 
her housekeeper, butler, and coachman, 
pressed dear Ella’s hand in token of a 
fresh understanding, and announced the 
resolution to the young ones with an air of 
confidence in their approval. 

She and Hugh would leave that day 
week, the aunt and cousin would follow 
before another week was over. 

Hugh received the tidings with equa- 
nimity; Elsie likewise —'unless the 
heightened color in her cheek meant any- 
thing. 

She did not make a remark aloud, but 
inwardly she exclaimed, “ That is because 
Pauline iscoming.” And herein, we have 
occasion to observe, she was mistaken. 

Pauline’s letter, which Lady Calverley 
had received that morning, had not, it is 
true, done anything to shake the resolu- 
tion which had been formed ere its pe- 
rusal, but that was all. 

The letter had cost the young traveller 
some trouble. She had known it must be 
written, and had resolutely set herself 
down to the task; but it was hard work 
this forcing of her pen to dwell on what 
would probably be expected — on descrip- 
tions of mountain scenery, ruins, rivers, 
effects of sky and sun— when all her 
thoughts were centred in one leafy vale, 
and on one evening scene, of which no 
mention must ever cross her lips ! 

She, however, did her best, little imag- 
ining how entirely the effort might have 
been spared. The closely-written sheet, 
which was to indicate the disengaged 
and observing mind, was, we may safely 
aver, never thoroughly gone through. It 
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found the reader as preoccupied as it left 


the writer. 

How often is it thus! 
different is the scene into which the letter 
drops from that pictured by the reader ! 

We have been staying with friends; 
and after our departure, the broken 
threads are gathered up for us, — accounts 
are given of pleasures whereto we also 
had been bidden, and which we had been 
compelled to forego; odd bits of gossip 
about the people we had met are copiously 
related, in the delusive faith of an eager 
perusal; and already our thoughts are far 
away, other interests have pushed these 
into the background, the detail — ashamed 
as we may be to own it— is wearisome. 

Or, comes the intelligence of a great 
event—a marriage —a triumph, every- 
thing promising and everybody perfect. 
We are to be amazed, charmed, jealous to 
distraction. And behold! our own love 
is so deep and hopeless, and our own 
secret is so madly absorbing, that the 
pzan falls on our ears as the beating of a 
hollow drum — we gather no meaning in 
the sound, we only sigh for it to cease and 
trouble us not more ! 

Or, w.. have notice of an undreamed- 
of return from foreign climes. We are to 


be taken at unawares, we are to have the 
joyful shock of an overwhelming surprise. 
The letter has been delayed, comes late, 


it has scarcely been delivered ere the vis- 
itor is atthe door. Ah! the door is shut, 
the blinds are drawn, and we sit within 
the darkened rooms weeping for our loss ! 

Lady Calverley knit her brows over her 
niece’s intimation of their approach, — the 
only portion of the epistle which really 
awakened notice; but even that did not 
discompose her materially. It was unfor- 
tunate, it was extremely provoking, that 
she could not, because of the brother’s 
misdemeanors, greet the sister with that 
warmth which her arrival would, at any 
other time, have inspired. 

If Tom— silly fellow— would but see 
the folly of continuing to attach himself 
when there was no hope of a return; if he 
would only have sufficient generosity to 
withdraw from the field, and not annoy, 
when that was all he could do, — how joy- 
iuily would she have embraced Pauline! 

Nay, she would have resumed that kiss 
on his own cheek, which had of late been 
somewnat intermittent, and had, indeed, 
threatened to fall into disuse altogether. 
Tom was, in fact, too much of a favorite 
with this aunt for her to be content with 
anything short of extremes in her manner 
towards him. She was unable to recede 


How strangely 
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cefully into the new position which she 
esired to take up; she must needs spring 
at it, and all at once — as if afraid of reso- 
lution failing — mark the “So far shalt 
thou come and no farther,” which was 
henceforth to be his boundary-line. 

Had she cared for him less, she could 
have drawn it with a more delicate touch. 

She could not,‘ indeed, dissemble ; had 
never learned, would never learn, to do so. 

But she might, under careful tuition, 
have practised in the gradation scale. 

She might have been delighted to see 
him one day, — and have forgotten he had 
been asked, the next. ‘ She might have 
discussed his future visit, —and fixed its 
exact duration. She might have rejoiced 
to see the cousins chatting over old times, 
— and presided over the conversation. 

In short, she might have precluded the 
wolf from advancing one step into the fold 
without his being aware of the barrier 
placed in his way. 

.But none of this velvet-pawed manage- 
ment was possible to Lady Calverley. 
When she was annoyed, she showed it; 
when she was not taken agreeably by 
surprise, she did not pretend to be so. 

It was not even, as we have seen, to 
her own experience that the profoundly 
sensible suggestion was due which made 
luncheon the supposed acme of our poor 
outcast’s aspirations. 

She took the hint, however; he was 
never bidden to anything but that cold- 
blooded meal. Dinners at an hotel were 
“so uncomfortable,” and they were “so 
often out,” that it was “of no use asking 
him.” 

Even that starveling of an apology 
emanated from Mrs. Calverley. Her 
sister-in-law merely smiled, looked nerv- 
ous, and scarcely concealed her impatience 
for his exit. 

She overdid her part altogether. But 
for a timely reminder now and then, and 
but for one other cause — which we are 
about to name — she might have stumbled 
into the very explanation she most wished 
to avoid. 

That cause lay in the slender thread of 
hope, to which poor Tom —with all his 
faults, faithful to his early and only love — 
still clung. 

It might have been the very presump- 
tion of ignorance; but it is so, that, des- 
perate and trembling, he still refused to 
believe in the certainty of Elsie’s indiffer- 
ence. He could not feel, with her mother, 
that his power was only to annoy. Every 
word, every action, was weighed by him 
in after-communings with himself. Bitter 
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hours, but salutary. He grew into man- 
hood during those dreary summer days; 
and with manhood came the dawnings of 
self-command, calmness, truth. It was 
not Elsie alone who whispered to herself, 
“How Tom is changed! How he is im- 
proved!” It was the observation of all 
who had known him in days of yore. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
“1 ONLY COME IN FOR HER FROWNS.” 


Adversity is like the period of the former and of the 
latter rains, —cold, comfortless, unfriendly to man 
and to animal ; yet from thence come the flower and the 
fruit, the date, the rose, and the pomegranate. — ** The 
Talisman.” 

Mrs. WYNDHAM invited her nephew to 
be her guest during the whole of her stay 
in town. 

She was too truly polite and kind- 
hearted a woman not to insist that the 
advantages of such an arrangement were 
entirely on her side. She would have a 
host to sit at the foot of her table, an 
escort to call her carriage when she went 
out, and a cheerful companion for home 
evenings. 

It was so good of dear Tom to give 
them his company! He should breakfast 
whenever he liked —she would not prom- 
ise to be down, but whatever was neces- 
sary to his convenience should be strictly 
attended to. They must not expect him 
to be punctual to meals — busy men were 
often detained; but they would do their 
best to make him comfortable. 

Mr. Wyndham having been a City man 
at the time of her marriage, she was quite 
au fait regarding many things that were 
problems to Pauline. 

“ He will not be with us in the daytime, 
my love,” she said. “That, we cannot 
expect. He will return about six, —a very 
good time; we can occasionally pick him 
up, and drive him home through the Park. 
He will have bis Saturday afternoons; we 
must always make them pleasant. If there 
is a ‘mail-day’ in his house, he will be 
kept till late. My dear Joseph was always 
late on the ‘mail-day.’ It was inconven- 
ient, sometimes. I had to calculate, you 
know, when arranging our engagements. 
People dine later now. We will consult 
Tom when the invitations come; he will 
be a help and comfort to us in every way.” 

Pauline’s kiss of gratitude brought the 
tears to the good lady’s eyes. 

Tom was waiting on the platform as the 
train drew up, and ere it stopped his hand 
was on their carriage window. 

His anticipations were not damped this 
time; his aunt was delighted with the 





attention, — which she had repeatedly 
warned Pauline not to expect, busy men 
being especially tied down at that hour, she 
believed, — and Pauline herself was only 
too ready to reciprocate his affectionate 
embrace. He had never kissed her ina 
railway station before; now, it seemed, he 
had forgotten everything but the pleasure 
of meeting ; and she was charmed that he 
should so forget. 

Her bag’was taken from her hand, and 
he followed her to her room as soon as the 
bustle of arrival had subsided. 

“You look washed out, Polly; what 
have you been about? Is she not good to 
you? How do you get on? I thought 
you had been having rather a high time of 
it lately; I would have given anything to 
have Sees with you. It’s—it’s rather 
slow here.” 

She wished indeed that he had been 
with them, it had been so pleasant; the 
scenery was really beautiful, and her aunt 
had been all that was kind. 

Nevertheless there did not appear to be 
much more to be said about it. 

Had he got her letter? She was afraid 
it was a stupid one, but he deserved that; 
what had he to say for himself? He had 
never written a line! She did not think 
she had had one word for three weeks! 
What had he been doing? Whom had he 
been seeing ? 

Nobody. At least Elsie’ and his aunt 
were in town; he had been seeing them 
—a little. 

Not very much. They were going out 
a good deal, he thought. He hardly went 
anywhere. He knew very few people. 
He was awfully glad she had come. 

Pauline began to comprehend. She 
would not put the questions she most 
longed to ask, confident that he would 
soon unconsciously answer them. Not 
yet, though. 

“And I am to be with you the whole 
time ?” by-and-by began he, more cheer- 
fully. ‘ That’s jolly! It really is awfully 
good of Aunt Camilla; I’ll be as nice to 
her as possible. You don’t know what it 
is to'be all alone in a place, without a soul 
who knows anything about you — nobody 
caring a hang where you go or what you 
do ” He broke off suddenly. 

“Is there nobody?” said his sister, 
struck by his tone. “I thought you spoke 
of some Mr. Chadleigh; was not that his 
name? Don’t you care for him?” 

“Oh, well enough. We go about to- 
gether, and all that. But he has got lots 
of other friends, and of course he goes off 
with them; and I have nobody. They 
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are such a set in our house! Worse than 
in any of the others, I think. They talk 
about the ‘ West End,’ and the ‘swells of 
the West End,’ as if,” said Tom, with a 
sort of vexed laugh, “there were any other 
place! You know what I mean. We 
never used to think about ¢hem at all; it 
was like another world that we could not 
get at if we tried. But ¢hey are always 
on the look-out to bring in anything they 
can about the places here. And they go 
and hire horses — such brutes ! —and ride 
in the Park on Saturdays. And they talk 
to me about my ‘ grand relations,’ and that 
sort of thing! I know,” said poor Tom, 
with a bitter face, “1 am a fool to care; 
but I can’t help it. One of them said to 
me to-day, ‘ You will hardly speak to us 
when you come down in the mornings 
now, you will be such a fine gentleman !’” 

“Poor Tom! But youare going abroad 
soon. You will be happier then.” 

“Uncle Julius says I can’t go for two 
years,” said he, examining with curious 
eye some ornaments on the mantelpiece. 
She thought his hand went up to his face 
as he spoke. 

(“Two years! How will he bear it?”) 
Pauline sighed sorrowfully. 

“T say,” continued Tom, “don’t say 
anything to Uncle Julius, mind. He has 
done all he can for me. And of course I 
must do as other fellowsdo. Heasked me 
how I managed on my allowance last time 
I saw him, and I said, ‘ All right;’ but it 
hardly keeps me in luncheons, and we 
have nothing but tea when we get home! 
That does not matter so much, for they 
never cook decently in lodgings. The 
worst of it is, that I generally run short a 
week before the quarter is out.” 

“And what do you do?” inquired his 
sister, anxiously. 

“Oh, they give me luncheon at the 
place. They know I’ll pay when it comes 
in. They are awfully nice people, and 
they know me quite well now. They al- 
ways let me have anything I want, but of 
course I have to look out not to let it run 
up too much.” 

“Tom, why did you not tell me ?” 

“Oh, what is the use? You have 
enough to do to take care of yourself. I 
can get along well enough.” 

“IT have not much money,” said Pau- 
line. “ But I have had no need as yet to 
spend azy. And Aunt. Camilla told me 
to-day that she meant to make me a much 
larger allowance for dress. I knew how 
vexed she would be if 1 went about with 
her in London looking shabby, and it does 
take a great deal to be really well dressed, 
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so I thought I had better accept it. Here, 
dear; I have really needed no winter 
clothes, and you must never run ‘short 
again. Promise that you won’t.” 

“Oh, rubbish!” said Tom. “I’m not 
going to take your money, so you need not 
think it. It’s humbug your not needing 
clothes. You must do as other people do, 
and if you try anything else it will be my 
duty to prevent it!” - 

He was more like himself —like the 
old, jocular, merry-hearted Tom; but a 
better nature had been called forth, and 
was now being shown. 

«“ You must take it,” said Pauline. “I 
am to get all my new things to-morrow, 
and Aunt Camilla will insist upon the bills 
going in to her. I am not even to see 
them. Could I wear them, knowing that 
you — here, take it!” 

“ There is such a lot,” said Tom, look- 
ing into the purse. “The half of that will 
pay my landlady. Poor soul! She is not 
a bad sort. But she does duu so.” 

“ You really owe it, then ?” 

“Well, yes. But you see, coming to 
live here, I knew I could save enough; 
because Uncle Julius said he wouldn't 
stop the supplies, and that it would set me 
up a little, when — when I go back again. 
So I took the money that I had, for the 
luucheon people, and told Miss Perrot I 
would send hers. She was quite satis- 
fied.” 

“T say,” continued Tom, after a pause, 
“you needn’t say anything to the Calver- 
leys about me. There is no need for them 
to know the sort of thing it is. They 
think I’m as jolly as possible.” 

“ Do they never ask you?” 

“Oh yes, sometimes. But Aunt Ellais 
not bright, you know. Elsie doesn’t say 
much.” 

- Ase what is Elsie .about? 

ay?’ 

“Oh, of course. I don’t know that 
they are, though. Only they always seem 
to be going off somewhere just when I 
come. Look here,” eagerly, “don’t say a 
word to any one, but | believe they are 
trying to make up a match between Elsie 
and Hugh! I am sure that is what they 
are after; Aunt Ella and Aunt Marion be- 
tween them. They each think it would 
do; Aunt Marion would like to get the 
Gourloch estates back again, and Aunt 
Ella would like Elsie to be another Lady 
Calverley. Zhat’s why, whenever I go, 
they are always going out! I don’t be- 
lieve in it, you know! It is generally to 
concerts, or things of that sort, where they 
could ask me to go with them if they 
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liked; but they don’t, and I never ofter. 
It is just done to get rid of me! So, now, 
I have almost left off going.” 

“ And does Elsie want to get rid of you 
too?” 

“I thought she didn’t, once or twice. 
She told me one day that it was a pity I 
never had a moment to stay when I came. 
Of course I hadn’t, when they were going 

out. I had asked for an hour or two off, 
on purpose to be free for the rest of the 
day, and could have stayed the whole after- 
noon and evening, for that matter; but 
when Aunt Ella said they should be late, 
and the carriage was at the door, was-] 
likely to stay? They took meas far as the 
Marble Arch, and put me down there, and 
I had nothing on earth to do but go and 
walk in the Park! Aunt Ella did not 
seem to like me even to speak to Elsie.” 

“ Aunt Ella shall answer to me for this,” 
said Pauline, cheerfully. “ But, Tom, don’t 
be too much cast down. These precau- 
tions are so many danger-signals. Don’t 
you see, you stupid Tom, tnat a double 
watch is set over a fortress when there 
is a traitor within? Be patient a little 
longer, dear. I know that you are 
brave.” 

“Do you think,” said Tom, slowly, 
“that there is any hope ?” 

“I think there is some fear,” replied his 
sister; “ great fear on the part of the two 
mothers. What has Hugh to say to the 
arrangement ?” 

“ Oh, he is mad after her! He is awfully 
delicate, you know, and almost everything 
knocks him up. But he is always driving 
about with them; and if there is anything 
the least out of the way proposed, Aunt 
Ella is sure to say, ‘ It would be too much 
for Hugh.’ Just as if he was one of 
themselves!” 

“ And how does Elsie treat him?” 

“She is as good to him as she can be. 
They are reading German together, trans- 
lating some fool of a book. She writes at 
it, for dear life, whenever Zam there. She 
hardly gives.me a look. There was only 
one day ” said he, hesitating. 

“Well?” said Pauline. “ Well?” 

“ She came outside the door — I had left 
my gloves, or something, and she came out 
with them. She looked ina perfect rage ! 

Before 1 could say a word, she broke out 
that she wished I would leave off coming 
at all, for it was always the same thing over 
again. That nobody wished me to come if 
I didn’t like it. They were quite happy 
without me. For her part, she would not 
care if she never saw my face again! 
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see, I couldn’t help thinking that she did 
care. What was it all about, unless she 
did? I think she was almost crying! If I 
had only had another minute I should have 
found out everything, but at first I could 
not say a word. I only stared at her, 
Then the door opened, and she rushed 
a Next time I saw her, she would 
hardly look at me.” 
“We can go there to-morrow, Tom.” 

“] thought you would, but I can’t get 
away till six. What time does Aunt Ca- 
milla dine? Eight? That’s jolly. That 
will give me plenty of time, always. But 
I think I had better not go with you to- 
morrow, I don’t want to force myself upon 
them, and I know the old ones hate my 
coming. It used to be all so different; I 
expected that when they came, it was to be 
just like old times. I had been thinking 
about it ——” his lip trembled. 

“You are getting dangerous now, don’t 
you see?” said Pauline, pleasantly. 
“When Tom was only a boy, and Elsie 
laughed at him, Tom might do any- 
thing he chose ; but now Tom is a man, and 
Elsie perhaps does not laugh at him — 
don’t you see? ” 

How firmly wise and shrewd could the 
sister be, when she spoke for another! 
What comfort there was in her simple 
word and smile ! 

“She does not /augh at him, certainly,” 
said Tom, with a sigh, but a sensation of 
relief, “she keeps her laughter for other 
people; I only come in for her frowns.” 
“Now, Tom, take my advice. You 
know that it is generally good, is it not?” 
“I suppose so,” said Tom. 

“Will you take it?” 

“Tl take it.” 

Pauline put on a serious face, and 
raised her finger. “Make Elsie tell you 
what she meant that day. Say to her how 
disappointed you have been, and how you 
have felt all this. And show her that it 
was not you, but they who cut your visits 
short, and ——” 

“ And when am I to say all this? Iam 
never given a chance.” 

“Listen. You shall have your chance, 
poor poy Z will give you your chance ! 
Aunt Ella shall go off with me — you will 
see that I can manage that — and het you 
must speak for yourself. And, Tom, I 
think I should tell her about Hugh, too.” 

“Should you? But what am I to 
say?” 

“ Say — say —say that you are jealous! 
Say anything you please ; his name will be 
enough, I imagine. Show her that you 





Sounds encouraging, doesn’t it? But, you 


see plainly what he wants, and find out if 


















he is to have it? Of course — stop — 


yourself, Tom.” ; 

“But have I a right to say all this? 
said Tom, faltering. 
You know what / want, and I haven’t 
penny.” 
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a|ly (a consequence, probably, of the other 
reason), because few historians of repute 


“IT think you have a right,” rejoined his | and credit have recorded them.. Nasone 


sister, firmly. 


had plenty then. 


“You have cared for her | had, or rather his crown of Naples had, as 
ever since you were a mere boy, and you| many lives as a cat. 


If he had been an 


At present, it is true, | active, ambitious sovereign, it would be 


te have nothing of your own, but you/easily understood how, in ever-changing 


have very good prospects. Uncle Juliu 
told me so; he said you had an excellen 


s| times, he might see many ups and downs ; 
t | but, as his chief. study seems-to have been 


opening, if you would only persevere and | to avoid business and amuse himself, it is 


not be discouraged by trifles. 


If Elsie} the more remarkable that when crowns 


cares for you, Tom, you are doing her a| were being stamped under foot, or jerked 
wrong in holding back. She has enough | aloft like shuttlecocks, to light where acci- 


for both — at present. 


And if we are mis-| dent might direct them, or where clever 


taken, — at least, in speaking out, you do | heads could dexterously catch them, his 


her no harm.” 


should have in the main continued faithful 


“ You know how I have cared for her,” | to his numskull, and that he should have 


said Tom. 


died at an advanced age king of all the 


“Yes, Tom. Dear Tom, dear boy, I do| realms to which he had originally suc- 
know! And I hope—oh, I do hope !—|ceeded. When he did rouse himself to 
that you are going to be happy at last. 1} an effort, as in his march to the Roman 


believe it too.” ' 
“And what about yourself, Pauline,’ 


frontier with Mack for his general, he gen- 


’\ erally came to grief; but fortune took 


turning round upon her with a smile. “ 1} care of him when he was hunting cheerily 
had forgotten all that, I declare! I | along, and leaving affairs of state to take 
thought, by this time, I should have been | their coarse. After Nelson left him, he 


introduced to a Mr. Pauline!” 


seems to have resumed his old habits; 


“JT!” She started, with something like | and, his dominions being at a considerable 


a cry — “J, Tom!” 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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distance from those parts of Europe in | 
which France was at that time so kindly 
interesting herself, he was but little molest- 
ed. Of course, the Parthenopean repub- 
lic had vanished into the same limbo as 
the French and other republics; empire 
was the fashion of the day—and while 


I trust I may not weary you ifI say|the more northern portion of the French 
something in continuation of the subject |empire was being constructed, King Na- 


of my last letter.* J found, after I had 
been investigating the fortunes of old Fer- 
dinand Nasone’s kingdom in Nelson’s 
days, that I could by no means withdraw 
my attention just at the point where Nel- 
son disappeared from Naples. The his- 
tory of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
continued to be like a romance for many 
years after Cardinal Ruffo and Nelson’s 
fleet succeeded in bringing back the royal 
family to its continental capital; and I 
was, I assure you, very glad to refresh my 
memory, and to inform myself concerning 
it. For a quarter of a century or so after 
this first restoration, although the vicissi- 
tudes of the kingdom were many and most 
remarkable, they have not had —at least 


* Nelson in the Bay of Naples. 





sone was allowed to hunt it peace. He 
was, it is true, an object of suspicion to 
the French government, who kept watch 
over his court, and, indeed, had troops 
quartered in his territory. But outwardly, 
he was on the best of terms with that gov- 
ernment, peace having been made between 
them after Ruffo’s war. At length, in 
1805, his Majesty venturing to act for 
himself, instead of trusting to the blind- 
fold goddess his protectress, made, as 
usual, a blunder, and smarted for it. He 
imagined that the coalition, which in that 
memorable year was in arms against 
France, would certainly prevail even over 
the genius of Napoleon. Accordingly, he: 
put his army on a war footing, gave un- 





mistakable indications of the tendency of 
his measures, and finally opened his ports 
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to the allied forces, who landed, and met 
an enthusiastic reception. But alas! 
instead of the coalition triumphing as the 
king expected, this turned out to be the 
year of Napoleon’s most brilliant victories. 
Mack— Nasone’s as well as Austria’s 
evil genius —surrendered at Ulm; and 
later on, Austerlitz set the Continental 
enemies of Napoleon trembling, slew Mr. 
Pitt, and changed the face of Europe. 
Among its many results was a decree of 
the victor that the dynasty of Naples had 
ceased to reign. Such an act carries one 
back in thought to the days of the Czsars 
or of the caliphs. Nasone’s troops had 
not even crossed swords with the troops 
of Napoleon; he had been a little loose 
about an observance of his agreement of 
neutrality, and he had given plain indica- 
tions of what he meant to do if the cam- 
paign of Austerlitz had ended as he ex- 
pected. The old Nimrod was not blame- 
less; but he had done only what Na- 
poleon himself was in the habit of doing, 
and what many another sovereign did in 
those troublous times. However, it seems 
that the imperial long-suffering was worn 
out, and it was necessary to punish severe- 
ly a faithless king, who had already (so 
Napoleon said) been repeatedly forgiven: 
the meaning of all which was, I presume, 
that the emperor thought it a good oppor- 
tunity of helping himself to the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies. The threat was by 
no means an empty one. Immediately 
after it was uttered -- that is to say, at the 
end of 1805--a French army began to 
move into southern Italy; and in Feb- 
ruary 1806 Joseph Buonaparte made his 
entry into Naples as king, and lieutenant 
of his brother. 

Meanwhile King Nasone, with his queen 
and royal family, had once more retreated 
to Palermo, where, luckily for him, it 
suited the policy of Great Britain to pro- 
tect him until the downfall of the Buona- 
partes. A small British army, and as 
many British ships as could be spared, 
took care that the excellent potentate 
should hunt in peace; while Europe gen- 
erally was being torn by such wars as it 
had neverknown. From Jena till a month 
before Waterloo, there lay Nasone snug 
and jolly, while a more tremendous Titan 
than he who lies under Etna — 





Whose game was empires, and whose stakes 
were thrones ; 
Whose table earth, whose dice were human 
bones — 
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The reign of Joseph Buonaparte in 
Naples, which lasted till July 1808, does 
not appear to have been eventful. The 
heir of the crown of the Two Sicilies 
turned out at the head of some sort of 
Neapolitan army in Calabria, and kept up 
a resistance against the French, which 
was finally put down. An English force 
captured the island of Capri, in view of 
Joseph’s palace; and but for the forbear- 
ance of Sir Sidney Smith, who threw the 
troops ashore, and assisted at the capture, 
the beautiful city, his capital, might have 
been bombarded and burnt. Ere long 
Sir John Stuart landed in Calabria, at the 
head of some five thousand English, but 
without cavalry. The French general 
Regnier, who had been roughly handled 
by the English in Egypt, was in the neigh- 
borhood, and flattered himself that he 
would now get his revenge. Having been 
reinforced so as to be a little stronger 
than Stuart, he somewhat suddenly at- 
tacked the latter ‘on the plain of Maida, 
but did by no means succeed in winning 
honor at our expense. He was repulsed 
with fearful slaughter, and had reason to 
bless his stars that Stuart was destitute of 
horse. This small action, in which Brit- 
ish troops were opposed to Napoleon’s 
veterans, convinced England that.her sol- 
diers could hold their own against French- 
men on other soils besides that of Egypt. 
It was remarkable specially for two things: 
the French charged the English with the 
bayonet; and our troops, on foot, success- 
fully resisted an attack of French cavalry. 
It is supposed that Regnier expected: to 
make easy prey of his adversary; and he 
was so eager to astonish the islanders, 
that, after having pressed forward his 
men through a galling fire of our skir- 
mishers, he could not wait to try the effect 
of musketry, but rushed on with the steel, 
so as to make a speedy end of the busi- 
ness. This was, as far as I can learn, the 
first and last occasion on which bayonets 
were actually crossed between French and 
English. Our fellows gave the charge 
often enough; but in this exceptional 
case they received it, and in gallant style 
too. They also showed their stcel, met 
the assailant half-way, and gave him back 
his thrusts withinterest. The sé/ée lasted 
but for a minute. Too late the French 
found out that they had mistaken their 
man. They, the aggressors, appalled b 
the reception which they found, posse 
turned, and fled, the English following, 
and stabbing them with tremendous 


was convulsing Europe from Cadiz to|slaughter. Regnier, seeing this unhappy 





Moscow, from Reggio to Hamburg. 





result of his impetuous onset, tried to re- 
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trieve the day with his cavalry, who were 
beautifully kept at distance by the fire of 
our musketry; until at last the 28th Reg- 
iment (which had just landed), coming up 
fresh to Stuart’s support, poured such a 
fire into the flank of the horsemen as made 
them speedily retreat in confusion. The 
victory was complete. But it was on a 
small scale, and except for its moral effect, 
did not much alter the course of things. 
The fortress of Gaéta, which had been for 
some time besieged by Massena, soon 
after surrendered, and set free a large 
army and an able general, who ere long 
stopped resistance to Napoleon’s power 
in the Italian peninsula. 

Joseph passed his short reign chiefly in 
attempts to improve the laws of Naples, 
the administration of justice, and the finan- 
ces. He effected something in this line; 
but one easily perceives that to put things 
in order after such a ruler as Nasone, was 
a task in which much progress could not 
be made in two years. 

When, in 1808, it pleased Napoleon to 
promote his brother Joseph to the throne 
of Spain, he appointed his brother-in-law 
Murat, prince of Berg, to be king of 
Naples and Sicily; and, in September 
1808, Murat entered his capital, and took 
possession of his kingdom —at least, of 
the continental part of it.. The following 
letter, in which he accepts Napoleon’s 
gift of a crown, shows that at the time he 
was Lighly satisfied and grateful : — 


SirE,—I receive your Majesty’s letter of 
2d April, and torrents of tears run from my 
eyes in replying to it.. You have well judged 
my heart when your Majesty has believed that 
I would have asked to remain near you. Yes, 
that I ask — yes, that I implore, as the great- 
est favor that I ever received from you. Ac- 
customed to your bounty, desirous of seeing 
you every day, of admiring, of adoring you, of 
receiving everything from you, how can I ever, 
left to myself alone, fulfil duties so extended, 
so sacred? I believe myself incapable of it. 
In mercy, let me be near you. 

Power is not always happiness. Happiness 
is only found in affection, I found it near 
your Majesty. Sire, having expressed my 
sorrow and my wishes to your Majesty, I must 
resign myself, and place myself at your orders. 
Nevertheless, availing myself of the permis- 
sion that you give me to choose between 
Portugal and Naples, I cannot hesitate; I 
give the preference to the country where I 
have already commanded, where I could serve 
your Majesty more usefully. I prefer Naples ; 
and I must inform your Majesty, that on no 
account would I accept the crown of Portugal. 

If I am permitted to form still another de- 
sire, it is to remain as long as possible near 
your Majesty. —I am, sire, your Majesty’s 
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most humble servant, and affectionate broth- 
er, JoacHIM, 
This epistle was dated sth May 1808, 
from Madrid, where Murat had been em- 
ployed in getting the throne of Spain clear 
fora nominee of Napoleon. If the French 
republic had produced any of that rugged, 
manly independence of which republics 
are apt to boast as their peculiar posses- 
sion, the feeling had vanished at the first 
glimpse of the empire. Nothing ad- 
dressed to Louis XIV., no petition to the 
“Commander of the True Believers,” 
could well be more artificial, cringing, and 
a‘lulatory than Murat’s letter. And he 
who offered, and he who received, this 
fulsome incense, had lately risen from the 
humbler orders of the people! Well, 
putting aside the style, we may at any rate 
say that the letter breathes gratitude and 
devotion. It may do so; but, as I write 
on, you will see how much Joachim Mu- 
rat had of one or other. 
Soon after this repl 
perial hand, was issue 
sion, as king by the grace of Napoleon. 
The same document pompously declared 
the emperor’s will regarding the succes- 
sion to the crown of the Two Sicilies in 
all possible contingencies — vanity of vani- 
ties! The future, however, did not at that 
time trouble the imperial and royal broth- 
ers-in-law, and Murat entered his capital 
with immense pomp, exhibiting his graceful 
figure on horseback, bowing, smiling, in the 
best possible humor, and anxious that 
everybody should be as well pleased with 
his new dignity as he was. For the present 
the people were inclined to think they 
might have had a worse ruler allotted to 
them. This king had, at any rate, a most 
brilliant military reputation, which dazzled 
them, and made them less exacting as to 
other kingly qualities. Indeed, glory and 
success sway us all too much, my dear 
friend; even to this day we judge Murat 
too exclusively by his valor, call him 
unfortunate, and pass over his shortcom- 
ings. If the truth must be spoken con- 
cerning him, I think we may readily find 
three animals, by comparison with which 
we express his character. He was as 
brave as a lion, as vain as a peacock, and 
as dull as an ass. He makes one often 
think of the Ajax or Lepidus of Shake- 
speare; but neither of those characters 
fits him exactly, because of his intense 
love of admiration and display, which gave 
him animation. His fortunes after he 
became a king would have tried, and pos- 
sibly been too much for, the subtlest of 
brains; but if he had only had sense 


reached the im- 
Murat’s commis- 
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enough to decline royalty on the terms 
offered — 


Better hadst thou still been leading 
France o’er hosts of hirelings bleeding, 
Than sold thyself to death and shame 
For a meanly royal name. 


Well, he hadn’t the sense. 

Murat had got his gay capital, which no 
doubt delighted him much; but he had 
not in reality got much more. Calabria 
and the Abruzzi did not at all fancy 
French rule. They swarmed with con- 
spirators and brigands who were sure to 
give him trouble whenever his attention 
should be engaged elsewhere. Sicily, as 
I have said, was wholly in the enemy’s 
hands. Even the islands in the Bay of 
Naples repudiated his sway. 

Thus his realms, for the most part, 
remained for him to conquer; and the 
task which he found to have been set for 
him must have greatly dashed his gratifi- 
‘cation before he had been many days on 
his throne. Joseph Buonaparte had done 
a good deal towards establishing a frame- 
work of government; but there remained 
an immense task to be accomplished betore 
a machine in working order could be pro- 
duced. Above all things, a national army 
was necessary. It was true that as long 
as the French zgis could be held over the 
kingdom, it would be sure of defence ; but 
Murat seems to have known enough of 
Napoleon not to wish to rely wholly on 
him,—and he knew enough of the 
chances of war to be aware that even the 
French empire might experience a great 
and sudden reverse. 

But before I say anything of what 
Murat did as a king, a very brief sketch 
of the career which took him to the throne 
may be acceptable. The son of an inn- 
keeper, and born in 1767, he was destined 
hy his father for the Church, and educated 
accordingly. In 1787 he was an abdé at 
Toulouse. But a love affair which he had 
there led toa duel. The a44é absconded, 
and enlisted in the twelfth regiment of 
chasseurs. Here he got some promotion, 
and seemed to be in the way of doing 
well, when he was unfortunate enough to 
be implicated in some insubordination, 
punished with reduction of rank, and 
obliged to leave his corps. It does not 
appear that he was required to continue 
his service in another regiment; for he 
abandoned, for that occasion, the military 
life, went home, and took to the stables, 
being first his father’s ostler, and then a 
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friend who had some _ influence, his 
thoughts turned again to the profession of 
arms, in which he was destined to be so 
distinguished ; and after a little time he 
was enrolled in the king’s constitutional 
guard. He left his home, and went to 
Paris to join his new corps in company 
with Bessiéres. Here he distinguished 
himself principally by fighting duels. He 
is known to have been out six times. As 
revolutionary principles made head, he 
(the future king and nominee of an em- 
peror) adopted them to their fullest extent. 
Indeed, so advanced were his ideas, that 
he was obliged to leave his regiment ; and 
he now exchanged to the thirteenth chas- 
seurs, which he entered as sous-lieutenant. 
Then he was a violent Jacobin—how 
violent may be judged of by the fact that 
he wanted to change a letter of his name, 
and to become Marat, after Charlotte 
Corday rid the world of that monster. 
Before the end of the Reign of Terror, he 
was a captain. On the memorable 13th 
Vendémiaire, when Napoleon put an end 
to anarchy, and conquered the sections of 
Paris, Murat gave most effectual assist- 
ance, carrying out the duty allotted to him 
with the utmost cetermination. Napoleon 
marked him at once, promoted him shortly 
after, and took him to Italy as one of his 
staff. The Italian campaign brought 
Murat fresh honor. He was sent home 
to Paris with despatches and trophies. 
Returning to the army, he was present at 
Arcola and Rivoli, the siege of Mantua, 
and nearly all of the celebrated battles 
won there by Buonaparte. In the cam- 
paigns of Egypt and Syria he had his full 
share, and won fresh laurels, coming back 
a general of division. He was governor 
of Paris at the time when the Duc d’En- 
ghien was murdered; and when the em- 
pire was proclaimed he was one of the 
favored twelve who were made field- 
marshals. To recount the places where, 
up to his advancement to royalty, he 
served with glory, would be to give a list 
of Napoleon’s great battles. In 1806 he 
was made Grand Duke of Berg and of 
Cleves. Then he was governor of Ma- 
drid, which appointment he relinquished 
on being made a king. 

After the peace of Luneville, Murat and 
Bessiéres went home to see their friends, 
both of them general officers. It is 
recorded of Murat that, during this visit, 
he gave an entertainment to all his rela- 
tions, from which he did not exclude any 
person, however humble or poor, that 
could claim a connection, even the most 





groom or horse-keeper on his own ac- 
count. But by-and-by, having made a 





distant, with him. He noted the names 
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of all the guests that were present on this 
occasion, and there was not one on the 
list who did not afterwards in some way 
benefit by his bounty. 

He had married with great pomp in 
1800 Caroline Buonaparte, the sister of 
Napoleon. She arrived shortly after him 
in Naples, as did also their two sons. 
There was a renewal of feasts and galas 
to welcome the queen; and while these 
were yet in progress, Murat, humiliated 
every time he looked across the bay by 
the thought that the islands were garri- 
soned by an enemy, was moved to make 
an effort for establishing his own authority 
there. Capri, held by an English force, 
was more than once attempted by the 
Neapolitans in King Joseph’s time, but 
without effect. Murat, however, knew 
more of such attacks than Joseph, or than 
any one else in his dominions. He deter- 
mined to try his fortune in the adventure, 
and he achieved the recapture with the 
brilliant success which had hitherto at- 
tended all his military essays. Capri is 
by nature strong for defence. One por- 
tion of it, known as Anacapri, is very high 
and difficult of access —the other part is 
less steep and rugged; but the whole had 
been made by art a fortress so secure, 
that it was wont to be called a little Gib- 
raltar. The commandant, at the time of 


Murat’s attack, was Colonel Lowe, an 
officer widely known in after years as Sir 


Hudson Lowe. Murat embarked his 
troops in separate flotillas, and attacked 
three points of the island at once, design- 
ing that one only of the three attacks 
should be seriously persisted in. This 
real attack was on Anacapri, and it was 
managed so well, that the assaulting force 
were landed, and scrambled up to a posi- 
tion where for long they lay concealed, 
and whence, when discovered, they were 
able to gall the defenders susioely, At 
night they carried by assault the higher 
position, which seems to have made but 
a feeble resistance, and not to have been 
succored from the lower position. The 
next day, measures having been taken as 
if to lay siege to this lower position, Colo- 
nel Lowe, after a short resistance, gave 
up the place, and yielded himself and his 
forces prisoners of war.* 


* As I have not by me a detailed English account of 
this affair— indeed, Eng.ish historians seem to think 
it scarce worth notice among the great events of those 
days— I do not like to pass any comment on the char- 
acter of the defence. ‘The Italian historian Colletta, 
who was an actor in the business — indeed, was Murat’s 
chief engineer — describes the conduct of the garrison 
as scandalous. By his showing, the troops o urat 
ought never to have been permitted to set foot on the 
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This achievement, well conceived and 
well executed, much encouraged the Nea- 
politan army, and advertised the people 
that they had now got a monarch who 
knew how to take care of their interests. 
But the active work which they expected 
did not at that time occur. Murat found 
occupation in ordering the internal affairs 
of his kingdom, and so remained compara- 
tively at peace while great events were 
taking place in other parts of Europe. He 
was troubled at times by English cruisers, 
and at one time a formidable force under 
Sir John Stuart made a descent on the 
coast of Calabria, and caused much alarm, ~ 
But it did not result in any important 
change, and, up to the autumn of 1809, 
Murat held his ground pretty quietly, and 
did what he could to strengthen himself in 
his kingdom. In October of that year 
however, he and his queen went to Paris 
to congratulate Napoleon on his won- 
derful successes against the Austrians, 
and to take part in a family council which 
deliberated on the momentous question of 
the putting away of the empress Jose- 
phine. Murat was the only member of this 
council who dared to take the side of 
honor and justice, and to speak for the 
unfortunate wife. But if he was moved 
to do so from a love of justice, I am 
afraid that he had other motives personal 
to himself, which, though very natural, 
cannot be said todo him honor. It must 
have occurred to many a reflecting mind 
that, the great constructor and ruler of the 
now gigantic French empire being con- 
stantly on the field of battle, as well as 
being subject to the ordinary accidents of 
humanity, it was an anxious question what 
might become of the said gigantic empire, 
in case it should be suddenly deprived of 
its head. It was felt that the successor of 
Napoleon must be an able soldier, and that 
consideration seemed to exclude the 
brothers of the emperor, and to point very 
plainly to the splendid soldier, Murat, who 
had had endless opportunities of displaying 
his brilliant qualities, but whose defects 
were but little known. Talleyrand and 
Fouché are said to have made themselves 
busy about this succession, and to have cor- 
responded with Murat in reference thereto. 


island, far less to hold their ground there and ascend te 
the attack of Anacapri. The demonstration against 
the forts on the lower level, in consequence of which 
Colonel Lowe thought himseif justified in surrendering, 
was, as Colletta describes it, simply a farce. What 
they ostentatious!y constructed as breaching batteries 
were three hundred metres distant from the walls, and 
could not possibly nave breached them. As Colonel 
Lowe retained his commission, and‘attained to the rank 
of general and to considerable notoriety, there surely 
must be another side to the story. 
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Murat denied this, but the denial did not 
alter things much. If they had not com- 
municated with him, they had with his 
wife ; and, without the suggestion of the 
wily ministers, Murat’s own ambition must 
have prompted him to think of the suc- 
cession. It was therefore clearly his inter- 
est to oppose the project of sacrificing 
poor Josephine in order that Napoleon 
might have a natural heir. It does not 
appear that he incurred the emperor’s dis- 
pleasure for his plain speaking on this oc- 
casion; nevertheless, this divorce transac- 
tion, the bearings of which were as plain 
to Napoleon as to any one concerned, was 
the beginning of trouble between him and 
the king of Naples, as it was the begin- 
ning of the downward course of the 
French empire and the French emperor. 

It is worthy of remark, that in this same 
year (1809) which saw Josephine’s fate de- 
termined, the Duke of Orleans, afterwards 
Louis Philippe, king of the French, made 
earnest and repeated efforts to take ser- 
vice in the Anglo-Sicilian army, com- 
manded by Sir John Stuart, and to fight 
against the French army. Stuart objected 
to have him, and his offers came to noth- 
ing; but he made another offer, which 
found more favor —he proposed for King 
Nasone’s grand-daughter, Maria Amalia, 
and married her. This princess was sister 
of Christina of Spain, and half-sister of 
the Duchess de Berri. 

As you well know, Napoleon was ina 
tremendous hurry to find his second wife, 
and afterwards to marry her. His choos- 
ing an Austrian princess made the mar- 
riage doubly bitter to Murat. Maria Luisa 
was the niece of Caroline of Bourbon, 
Nasone’s queen; and Murat’s instinct told 
him that henceforth there would be uo 
heart in any endeavor which Napoleon 
might make to drive the Bourbons out of 
Sicily. The emperor repaid this - suspi- 
cion by inwardly accusing Murat of aiming 
at the imperial crown. Already were 
sown the seeds of a mutual distrust, which 
subsequent events unhappily fostered. 
Napoleon wished the king of Naples to 
be surrounded by Frenchmen; but the 
latter now began to look upon these as 
spies on his conduct (as perhaps some of 
them were); and they were exceedingly 
distasteful to the Neapolitans, who natu- 
rally wished themselves to fill the principal 
offices under government. Matters were 
looking very unpleasant. 

In 1810, which was the year of the im- 
perial marriage, Murat appears to have 
thought that if he was ever to have sway in 
tthe island of Sicily, he must establish him- 





self there before Austrian influence had 
time to operate. He accordingly assembled 
a force with which he threatened to cross 
the Straits of Messina, in spite of the En- 
glish and Sicilians combined. He exercised 
his troops in embarking and disembarking, 
as Napoleon had done when he meditated 
the invasion of England, and he proba- 
bly would have attempted the expedition, 
had not General Grenier, who commanded 
the French auxiliary force, and who had 
done his utmost to discourage the action 
by argument, at last produced an order 
from Napoleon positively forbidding the 
conquest of the island. The king sub- 
mitted with the best grace he could com- 
mand; issued an order explaining that he 
was now satisfied of the ability of his 
troops to win Sicily whenever they might 
be required to do so, but the time was not 
yet ripe; and then withdrew. Foiled in 
this design, he went back again to his 
project of strengthening himself in his 
kingdom; he looked a good deal to the 
remodelling of ancient institutions, tried 
to arrange his finances satisfactorily, and 
made war upon the Carbonari and the 
brigands. 

In 1811, when he heard of the birth of 
the king of Rome, he set off to Paris to 
offer his congratulations ; but his reception 
there was so cold that he returned in haste 
to Naples without waiting for the baptism. 
It may have been choler at thé emperor’s 
behavior which moved him, after his re- 
turn home, to declare that no Frenchman 
should in future hold office in his kingdom 
except he first naturalized himself as a 
Neapolitan. The edict caused consterna- 
tion, and was replied to by Napoleon, who 


said he could not see why the compatriots. 


of Murat, and the followers of his fortune 
—he being a Frenchman, and owing his 
elevation to French achievements — should 
be compelled to become Neapolitans ; in- 
deed he issued a decree contradicting that 
of Murat, who raged more than ever 
thereat. His council were divided about 
the matter; the very Neapolitans thought 
he had been too violent and rash; and 
even his queen quarrelled with him, re- 
fusing to be a Neapolitan or to let her 
sons become so, and maintaining that her 
brother had been most improperly used 
by her husband. There is no knowing to 
what pass things might have come but for 
a great event which now agitated Europe, 
and threw Sicilian politics into the shade. 
Napoleon set out on his unlucky expedi- 
tion to Russia. While the emperor and 
king sate, each in his cabinet, wrangling 
over politics, it was easy enough for Mu- 

















rat to sulk and nurse his wrath; but when 
Napoleon and his host were in the field 
again, “all furnished, all in arms,” the 
warrior heart of the king of Naples 
bounded within him as he smelled the 
battle afar off, and thought of “the thun- 
der of the captains and the shouting.” 
Once more he saw in his renowned broth- 
er-in-law only the invincible chief who 
was to carry his eagles to fresh fields. 
He cast aside his troubles of state, and 
looking only to the glorious destiny which 
seemed to await the French army, yearned 
to take his part in the victories which were 
to astonish the north-east of Europe. He 
wrote a humble letter to Napoleon, en- 
treating permission to accompany him on 
his expedition.* This was accorded. 
Murat made his queen regent in Naples, 
and set off and joined Napoleon before 
the invasion of Russia commenced. 

Before he left his kingdom Murat had 
discovered a plot to assassinate him, and 
had pardoned the conspirators. 

While he is absent on this memorable 
campaign it seems a fitting time to remark 
that Murat had greatly embellished Na- 
ples, and added to its resources. He had 
built an astronomical observatory, had 
founded colleges and schools, had made 
the road to Posilipo, built a new lunatic 
asylum at Aversa, and formed the Campo 
di Marte.t 

I do not propose, my dear friend, to sa 
anything here of the unfortunate expedi- 
tion to Moscow. That story has been 
stamped on the memories of us all; and 
as for the deeds, the fortitude, the intre- 
pidity of Murat and other gallant leaders, 
are they not written in chronicles which 
will last as long as there shall be eyes to 
read them? Pass we to the time when 
the frozén remnant of that brilliant host, 
which had marched eastward in the full 
confidence of success, dragged themselves 
back to Wilna. There Napoleon, being 
about to rush back to Paris as fast as 
horses could draw him, in order that he 
might himself tell the story of his discom- 
fiture, thought fit to select the king of 
Naples, from among all his marshals, to 
take the command of the retreating force. 
As was usual with him, he thought out 
everything that was likely to happen, and 
left Murat instructions accordingly. No 
man, perhaps, ever more patiently pro- 


*T “ this on the authority of Dumas, who gives 
Murat’s letter in full. It was believed by many that 


Napoleon ordered Murat to accompany him to Russia. 
t On this fine exercising-ground Agesilao Milano 

attempted to kill Ferdinand 

during a review in 1856. 


Il. with his bayonet, 
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vided for the prosecution of a design, or 
took more careful account of the probable 
accidents which might supervene; but 
when he had once taken this trouble, he 
expected not only that his officers would 
minutely conform to directions, but also 
that nature, accident, every circumstance, 
should keep strictly within the range of 
his provision; and he was fearfully angry 
if things took an unexpected turn, and he 
invariably vented his wrath on some offi- 
cer, although it may have been the ele- 
ments or the outfall of events that disap- 
pointed him. It was Murat’s supreme 
ill-fortune that immediately after the em- 
peror’s departure (5th December) the 
thermometer descended to a point unprec- 
edented at that season, and rendered the 
execution of his orders impossible. There 
were twenty-sevensdegrees (I presume of 
the Centigrade thermometer) of frost. So 
far were the wretched forces from having 
at length surmounted the extreme horrors 
of the retreat, that at Wilna all the hor- 
rors recommenced in an aggravated de- 
gree. A division of ten thousand men 
was in eight days-reduced to three thou- 
sand, without having seen an enemy or re- 
ceived a stroke save from the elements. 
In one night all the artillery horses were 
frozen to death, as they stood, with their 
harness on, and just as they had stood in 
life. Half the drivers died of cold the 
same night; the other half came to put 
their horses in motion, could not stir them, 
and at last found they were all dead. Be- 
fore the retreat could be continued, the 
Russian cannon was heard’ in the rear. 
Murat himself seemed to care as little for 
cold as for cannon-shot. He turned out 
at the first hint of danger from the enemy, 
and he would have led on in the same gal- 
lant style as ever; but nine-tenths of his 
miserable force were paralyzed by the 
cold. Their arms literally dropped from 
their hands. The few exceptionally hardy 
men who could still move fled as they best 
could, leaving their comrades to the mercy 
of the winter and the enemy. These 
frost-bitten wretches were stripped and in 
various ways afflicted by Cossacks and 
others. The enemy was never twelve 
hours’ march behind the rear-guard (Ney), 
and there was neither rest nor refreshment 
for days. Artillery, baggage, and the im- 
perial treasure were abandoned. Except 
that they still took with them a few horses, 
nothing remained to the survivors but the 
tatters and arms which they carried. The 
line of the flight was covered with corpses, 
and with cold-stricken beings who had 
lain down never to rise again. These 
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details are in the highest degree horrible, 
and it is a pain to dwell upon them; but 
it is right that we should sometimes medi- 
tate on scenes like these, and not exclu- 
sively on the “pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance of glorious war.” 

By the time Murat reached Posen — 
that is, towards the end of December — 
things began to be not quite so bad. 
But the fearful mischief was already done ; 
there was very little left to save. Ney 
had passed the Niemen in the summer, 
with his face to the east, at the head of 
forty thousand of thie finest soldiers in the 
world. He repassed it, followed by not 
more than five hundred. Altogether, 
there remained not more than forty thou- 
sand men of four hundred and sixty thou- 
sand who had invaded Russia in June. 
One would think this was trouble enough 
for a leader; but Murat had his private 
griefs as well. He was met at Posen by 
a bearer of despatches from Italy, which 
exhorted him-to look to his throne, for 
there was a design on foot to depose him 
and to establish a regency, with the queen 
at its head. There seems to have been 
very little, if any, truth in these news ; but 
they disturbed the king of Naples far more 
than his military difficulties. He was con- 
sumed with desire to rush home and ac- 
quaint himself with the state of things. 
His impatience increased. He mentioned 
the wish which filled his mind; the gen- 
erals all remonstrated with him against the 
idea of deserting the army; but his anxiety 
had arrived at that pass when no consider- 
ation could restrain him. He handed 
over the command-in-chief to Beauharnais, 
and set off on the 16th January 1813. 

As soon as Napoleon learned what had 
happened with the army after his depart- 
ure, he emptied the vials of his wrath upon 
Murat. He put a notice in the AZoni- 
teur, setting forth how scandalously the 
king of Italy had behaved — how he had 
deserted the army. On the other hand, he 
expressed his strong approbation of Eu- 
gene Beauharnais, whom he represented 
as a devoted son and a superior man (su- 
perior by comparison with Murat, I imag- 
ine). Besides this, he wrote to his sister 
Caroline, telling her that her husband ; 
though undoubtedly a brave soldier, had 
no more brains than a woman, and was 
weaker than a monk —that he was desti- 
tute of moral courage. Finally, he wrote 
to Murat himself in these terms : — 

I say nothing to you of my dissatisfaction at 


your conduct since my departure from the 
army. ‘That conduct has its origin in the 





infirmity of your character. You are a good 


soldier on the field of battle, but, beyond that, 
you have neither energy nor decision. I fear 
that you are one of those who think that the 
lion is dead ; if ever you formed such an idea, 
be assured that it is a false one. 


Joachim, cut to his very soul by these re- 
proaches, “spoke up” in reply, and gave 
the great imperator “a bit of his mind.” 
It must be allowed that the style of what 
follows is more worthy of a man, and less 
after the manner of a flunkey, than that 
which I quoted a few pages back: — 


You have given a blow to my honor, which 
has inflicted on it a cruel wound, and, though 
your Majesty might wish it, it is not in your 
power to heal the injury which you have done 
me. You have outraged an old companion in 
arms who has ever been faithful to you in your 
dangers; who has in no small degree con- 
tributed to your victories ; who has been one 
of the props of your power; and who once 
restored your courage, which was drooping, on 
the 18th Brumaire. 

When one has the honor, you say, to be 
allied with your illustrious family, one ought 
to do nothing to compromise its interests or 
to obscure its splendor. And I will say to 
you, sire, that your illustrious family has re- 
ceived from me as much honor as you have 
done me by my marriage with your sister. 

Although a king, I lament a thousand times 
those happy days in which, a simple officer, I 
had no master. Arrived at a throne, but in 
this exalted position tyrannized over by your 
Majesty, overruled in my home, I have longed 
more than ever for independence and liberty. 
Thus you afflict, you sacrifice to your meanest 
suspicions, those who have been the -most 
faithful to you, and who have served you best 
in your brilliant career. You have sacrificed 
Fouché to Savary, Talleyrand to Champagny, 
Champagny to Bassano, and Murat to Beau- 
harnais — Beauharnais, who has in your eyes 
the great merit of passive obedience, and that, 
greater still, because more servile, of having 
quictly announced to the Senate the repudia- 
tion of his mother. 

As for me, I cannot do less than give some 
relief to my people as regards commerce, and 
I must repair the injury done them by the 
maritime war. 

From all that I have said relative to your 
Majesty and to myself, it results that. the old 
confidence between us is altered. You will do 
what you think right, sire. Whatever may be 
your justice, I am still your faithful brother- 


in-law, : JoacHiM. 


Although, as Napoleon said, the lion 
was not dead, everybody knew that the 
lion had received a blow which made him 
reel ; and it must have been plain, cven to 
a mean capacity, that unless the lion 
should take heed to his ways, he might ere 
long be a dead, or, what was worse, a caged 
lion. Murat, seeing this, giving way to his 
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wounded feelings, laboring to gratify his 
own selfish ambition, led on by specious 
counsellors, conceived a design of carving 
out a fortunate destiny for himself, and 
fancied that he might wield a stable scep- 
tre when the crash should come in Europe. 
He brooded over this in secret, admitting 
to his confidence only a chosen few: he 
heard that Napoleon, at the head of a new 
army, was advancing to the Elbe; and he 
thought the time had come when he might 
put his not very creditable plan into exe- 
cution. He employed an Englishman to 
make a proposal to Lord William Ben- 
tinck, who by that time (1813) had suc- 
ceeded to the command of the Anglo- 
Sicilian forces, and who was, moreover, 
the British minister in Sicily. The pro- 
posal was that Murat would join his forces 
to those of the allies, and fight against 
those of the French emperor, if he could 
be made king of all Italy, and recognized 
by the allies as such. Bentinck, whatever 
he may have thought of Murat’s behavior, 
saw the immense advantage which might 
accrue to the allies if Italy could be de- 
tuched from the French empire, and 
Italy’s forces, under an able soldier, be 
made available on the side of the allies. 
He did not, however, fall into the design 
with the fondness which had impelled 
Murat, but took a statesman’s view of the 
situation, and, after looking at the scheme 
on all sides, replied that he would place 
the proposal before the English govern- 
ment, advising, at the same time, that an 
English force of twenty-five thousand men 
should be sent to Murat’s aid, if Murat 
would consent to except the island of Sicily 
from his kingdom, and if he would place 
the fortress of Gaéta in our hands as a 
pledge of his good faith — the last a very 
necessary stipulation, one sees. 

Here | cannot refrain from turning aside 
fora moment to call your attention, my 
dear editor, to the extreme solicitude 
evinced by all hands concerning the inde- 
pendence and the unimpeded hunting of 
King Nasone. Napoleon would not him- 
self overturn that easy-going monarch, nei- 
ther wonld he allow Murat to attack him. 
Now the English (2s they were bound by 
treaty to do), in seeking the advantage of 
the allies in general, especially insisted 
that Nasone and his island should be re- 
spected. If the priests ever suggested (as 
they probably did) to this interesting mon- 
arch that he was the peculiar favorite of 
heaven (!), he had some reason for believ- 
ing them. 

To return to Murat. He tried hard to 
make Bentinck withdraw his stipulations 





concerning Sicily and Gaéta, but failing 
in these attempts, at last assented to the 
bargain as amended by our envoy. A 
fast-sailing vessel was sent to England to 
ask the sanction of the government toa 
treaty based on these terms, and both 
sides awaited the answer,— Bentinck in 
perfect confidence that the sanction would 
be given, Murat, with some anxiety on 
account of the situation in which he had 
placed himself; and while things were in 
this state, there came tidings calculated to 
still further distract his mind. The em- 
peror, once more in the field, was every 
day impressed by the blank in his force 
caused by the absence of Murat. When 
things went at all ill, he said, “ Ah! if I 
had only had Murat here with his cavalry, 
the thing would have ended differently.” 
When he had won a victory, he said, 
“ What we wanted was Murat and his cav- 
alry to charge through them at the last, 
and make our success complete.” Murat’s 
value came out clearer and clearer with 
every action. At last Napoleon deter- 
mined to write to his sister Caroline; and 
did so, telling her of his successes. He 
added a kind message to her husband, 
thus making an opening for reconciliation. 
About the same time wrote Ney to Murat, 
pitying him for not being a partaker of 
their victories, saying that the army was 
sick for him, that the cavalry were openly 
demanding to know why he was not at 
their head, and that the weal of France 
was to a great extent in his hands. 
Fouché also wrote to him, pointing out 
that a congress might probably assemble 
soon to rearrange the map of Europe, and 
that the king of Naples, if absent from 
the field, might find himself altogether 
overlooked. Honor, self-interest, duty, 
his own desires, called him to arms; but 
he had committed himself to this engage- 
ment with the British envoy, and what 
could he do? His was not a mind to 
select and adhere to a straightforward 
course in such a perplexing state of things. 
He vacillated, fretted, lost his head alto- 
gether, but he still kept his treachery a 
secret. His queen and some of his cour- 
tiers, regarding only the changed counte- 
nance of Napoleon and the wishes of the 
army, urged him to join the eagles, and by 
their importunities drove him wild, op- 
pressed as he was by conscious disloyalty. 
Unable to shape a course for himself, he 
at length made to Caroline a full confes- 
sion of what he had been about, and asked 
her advice. She had sufficient control of 
herself not to manifest great surprise 
at his revelations, and to pretend to ap- 
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prove in some degree of the steps he had 
taken. She smoothed the way for his 
departure by assuring him that she would 
herself see to the arrangement with Ben- 
tinck; and then reminded him that the very 
best cloak for his treachery would be for 
him to show himself with the standards, 
and that, once he was winning honor as of 
old, the world would cease to suspect him. 
Her arguments decided him. He ceased 
to dream of Italian unity for the present, 
and was off, as fast as he could travel, for 
Saxony. Once more in what one may call 
his native element, the theatre of war, he 
threw himself, with all the ardor of his 
character, into the battles of that ill- 
omened campaign, taking his share in the 
dreadful days of Leipzig. When, in 1813, 
all was again lost as it had been in. 1812, 
Murat accompanied Napoleon’s retreat as 
far as Erfurth; but on arrival there he 
sought permission to return to his king- 
dom, being anxious about its affairs. 
Napoleon, though suspecting him, gave 
the required permission, and the brothers- 
in-law parted, never, as it- proved, to meet 
again. Each felt in his heart that this 
might be a final parting, and that beyond 
- it lay a dark future. It was impossible 
that, at such a moment, and with such 
feelings possessing them, two men like 
these could part ceremoniously or restrain- 
edly. The most able general and admin- 
istrator, the most brilliant cavalry leader, 
perhaps the most dashing soldier, in the 
whole world, these two ‘who had _ been 
brothers in arms since they emerged from 
the masses of the people, who had done 
deeds than which the annals of war con- 
tain nothing more glorious, and to which 
they scarcely furnish parallels, —these 
two, I say, could not look on each other 
for the last time without a rush of unspeak- 
able memories, without the most profound 
emotion. It was no longer the emperor 
and king, it was no longer rival politicians 
that acted their part. When the time of 
separation arrived, Napoleon and Joachim 
rushed into each other’s arms.; again and 
again they embraced. At length Joachim 
turned and strode away. No sooner did 
he feel himself alone than he turned again, 
hurried back, his countenance bathed in 
tears, and threw himself yet once more 
upon Napoleon’s breast. Then they went 
their several ways to spend what little of 
life was left them “ in shallows and in mis- 
eries,” and to stumble forward, the one to 
captivity, the other to a traitor’s death ! 
“A pair of precious robbers!” some 
may say. Yes; but wat a pair of rob- 
bers, my dear editor! No common raid- 
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ers these. The one worthy tc be the third 
with Alexander and Julius; the other find- 
ing his equal only in the pages of romance 
where ta have acted, and godlike men 
have a hundred times defied death and the 
foe, and a hundred times returned victo- 
rious and renowned ! 

Murat returned to Naples with all 
speed. One regrets to think that he was 
hardly in his capital once more before he 
commenced a series of intrigues which 
not only ended in his ruin, but fixed an 
ineradicable stain upon his name. He 
tried to induce Beauharnais, who was 
viceroy of northern Italy, to join himin 
turning upon Napoleon, and in dividing 
the Italian continent between them. But, 
finding no encouragement from Eugene 
in this design, he listened to overtures 
from Austria—indeed, signed a treaty, 
offensive and defensive, with her in 1814. 
He unfortunately thought himself second 
to only Napoleon in the arts of diplomacy, 
while the truth was that he penetrated the 
mind of no one, and. was himself seen 
through by the dullest observer. 

Just about the time of concluding the 
treaty with Austria, he received a visit 
from Fouché, Duke of Otranto. The lat- 
ter, without doubt, was sent by Napoleon 
to observe how Murat was conducting 
himself. Fouché himself was in that part 
of the world because Napoleon, mistrust- 
ing him, had sent him out of France into 
honorable banishment as_ governor of 
Illyria. It was suspected at the time that 
Murat’s defection, which soon after came 
to light, was suggested to him by the Duke 
of Otranto; but in fact the latter came to 
observe him, not to guide him. After 
Fouché’s departure, Murat made an agree- 
ment with Great Britain, and so removed 
her from the list of his enemies. When 
these treaties came to be known, he pro- 
tested to the French generals in the north 
of Italy that they were mere matters of 
policy, that he was still French at heart, and 
that they would find he would make all his 
acts square with that principal fact. They 
did not believe him. In ashort while there 
was open war, carried on with varied suc- 
cess, between the allies and the French, 
Murat endeavoring to keep his troops in 
the background, so that he might appear 
to the French to be only nominally their 
enemy. He is accused of, at this time, 
lying, intriguing, and in various ways dis- 
gracing himself. This war, and this be- 
havior of his, were proceeding when one 
day he received news of the taking of 
Paris and of the abdication of Napoleon. 
Thereupon, as it is said, instead of con- 
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tulating himself that he had made an 
alliance with the winning side, and that 
his tortuous policy might succeed in 
securing hima kingdom, he fell into great 
grief for Napoleon, whom he now regard- 
ed only as his benefactor and relation. 
The war of course ended; and he made a 
compact with Beauharnais for the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Italy. 

In the general break-up caused by the 
fall of the empire, the pope, who had been 
detained a prisoner at Fontainebleau, find- 
ing his prison-doors open, walked forth, 
and straightway set off for Italy. Al- 
though he may have taken his keys with 
him to France, that had not prevented the 
heathen from coming into his inheritance. 
Indeed, they had, to use a vulgar saying, 
rather “ made ducks and drakes” of the 
patrimony of St. Peter. I am concerned 
at present with only one liberty which had 
been taken ‘with it —that is, that a good 
slice had been, with the consent of Aus- 
tria, appropriated by Joachim Murat, as 
an equivalent for leaving King Ferdinand 
Nasone unmolested in Sicily. (Excellent 
old man! it was now Austria’s turn to nurse 
him a little.) Murat was at Bologna when 
he heard a rumor (he had no official notifi- 
cation of it) that the pope was. at hand and 
making straight for Rome. Now this did 
not suit his Majesty atall. The pope had 
repudiated all abdications, resignations, 
and concessions which had been extorted 
from him; and he was scarcely going to 
allow this last disposition of his realms, 
which was indeed a secret —— between 
Austria and Naples, to stand good. As 
his Holiness should proceed southward 
he would be sure to discover that he had 
been shorn of his dominions, and, being 
now made strong by the reaction, would 
immediately annul the bargain. But what 
was to be done? Murat’s first thought 
was to forcibly arrest the pope’s progress 
—a Napoleonic idea, but not very appli- 
cable at this juncture. His Holiness was 
making quite a triumphal return, escorted 
by a calvacade of young nobles and an 
immense populace, which increased like a 
rolling snowball. Murat was soon dis- 
suaded from_this folly, and then he sent 
one of his generals to see what could be 
done by diplomacy, of which he thought 
himself such a master. The pope was 
informed that his rice | of Naples had 
not expected him—had been: taken, in 


fact, quite by surprise—and requested 
that his Holiness would halt a few days in 
order that due honor might be done him, 
But no; his Holiness cared nothing about 
his reception, but cared very much about 
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pressing forward, and meant to go. Ve 

good ; but did his Holiness know that a 

the posts had been exhausted by the active 
services of recent months? it would be 
impossible at once even to send him for- 
ward becomingly. Well, that information 
did not distress his Holiness a bit; he 
was surrounded by good Christians, who 
would from their private resources furnish 
him with the means of travelling. As- 
suredly, it was replied on the part of 
Murat, they would if they could, but un- 
fortunately private horses and carriages 
had been impressed for the public service. 
No matter; his Holiness would proceed 
on foot, and God would give him strength 
to make the journey. The pope was too 
cunning for the great diplomatist. Murat 
then came to Reggio where the pope was? 
they exchanged visits and had long con- 
sultations; but his Holiness was not to 
be coaxed into giving up anything, and the 
king was completely baffled. Neither was 
it likely that Austria could longer stand by 
the bargain, as all the powers which had 
struck down Napoleon would now have a 
voice in the reconstruction of the map of 
Europe. Religion was once more in 
fashion, and it was ‘highly probable that 
some of them would signalize their piety 
by standing up for the rights of the Holy 
Father. Independently of this, Austria 
understood the double game that Murat 
had been playing, and probably did not 
care to help him in any way. As soon as 
the pope got home he refused to recog- 
nize Murat at all—treated him, in fact, 
as a usurper. But, for.half a year or 
thereabout, he remained undisturbed, sim- 
ply because the _— of Europe were 
so much occupied with affairs which the 

considered more important, that they had 
not time to attend to him. However, the 
Congress of Vienna came, and, by-and-by, 
Murat’s kingdom occupied their attention. 
It was of course the ré/e of those who 
wished to make themselves agreeable to 
the restored king of France, to express 
horror at the treatment which another 
Bourbon (Nasone) had received, and the 
most bitter hostility against the wicked 
man who had usurped his throne. Ac- 
cordingly, the tender conscience of Prince 
Talleyrand was greatly exercised by this 
injustice, and he did his utmost in the 
congress to get it rectified. He was said 
to have taken a heavy bribe from King 
Nasone for assuming his new “convic- 
tions ” — which rumor may not have been 
true, but at any rate it does not damage 
the reputation of either Talleyrand or the 


king of the Two Sicilies. Murat, who 
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had an agent at Vienna, found out what 
was going on, and sent to demand from 
the congress that they would let him know 
whether he was to consider himself at 
peace or war. The answer came from 
Austfia, and showed him plainly that it 
would be war if he attempted to retain his 
kingdom. Before this time, he had be- 
come aware that Napoleon meditated an 
escape from Elba. Pauline, his sister-in- 
law, came from Elba to pay him a visit, 
told him what was in contemplation, and 
received his assurances of good-will and 
aid, which she took back to the ex-empe- 
ror. Just after Murat had sent his note 
to the congress, the world was astonished 
by hearing of Napoleon’s disembarkation 
in France. Thereupon Murat despatched 
couriers to Vienna and London with as- 
surances that he meant to keep faithful to 
his treaties, although he confessed that he 
bad not been very scrupulous before about 
observing them. Shortly after, he de- 
clared war against Austria, believing that 
Napoleon would now recover his empire, 
and re-establish him in Italy. He attacked 
the Austrians in Italy, and was driving 
them before him when he heard news 
_ which showed him that he had been pre- 
cipitate. He found. that England, on 
hearing that Napoleon was once more in 
France at the head of an army, would 
have been content to leave him (Murat) in 
— at Naples, notwithstanding what 

ad passed at the Congress of Vienna, had 
it not been for his breaking faith with the 
allies —she would even have given him 
some additional territory ; but, seeing how 
he had behaved, she put an end to her 
agreement with him, and signified that she 
would join Austria against him with all her 
strength by sea and land. Austria, at the 
same time, made an effort to win over the 
Neapolitan generals; but they, with one 
consent, refused to be guilty of this treach- 
ery, and informed Murat that they were 
ready to shed their last blood for him. 
They all fought well, but their valor did 
not avail. A Bourbon force was on foot 
in Calabria, and Ferdinand was preparing 
to return to Naples. The Austrians, 
beaten at first, persevered and finally pre- 
vailed. Murat was in a great strait. He 
held a council at Caserta, in which it was 
determined to open negotiation with the 
Austrians; but he soon learned that he and 
his family were to be sent to Vienna, where 
the allied powers would decide on his fate. 
After this, peace was made between Aus- 
tria and the Neapolitans. Queen Caroline 
and her children were offered a passage in 
Austrian vessels, to go whither they might 





choose; but of Murat himself not a word 
was said. 

After waiting a short time he made his 
escape from Naples in disguise, taking 
with him a little money and a few jewels 
sewed in his dress. Finding it more diffi- 
cult than he expected to get away, he lay 
hid for a time in Ischia, but finally made 
his way to France, an: reached Cannes. 

Meanwhile, the queen had gone on 
board an English vessel; but as the wind 
was foul and she could not sail, she was 
passed in the bay by the ship which bore 
back King Ferdinand, and she heard the 
salutes and rejoicings with which the old 
man was received, and could see the illu- 
minations made in honor of him. After 
this, she for some reason left the English 
ship for an Austrian man-of-war. 

I have now reached the end of the reign 
of Murat in Naples. What remains to 
be said of him concerns a fugitive, not a 
king. 

Farewell the tranquil mind! farewell content ! 
Farewell the plumed troop and the big wars 
That make ambition virtue ! 


He wrote to Fouché, and the latter replied 
that if he would go to Lyons and wait, he 
might probably go afterwards to Paris and 
be well received, as Napoleon’s anger was 
dying away. But the answer bore the 
ominous date 18/2 Fune, and Murat did 
not receive it until the 21st of that month. 
Upon hearing of Waterloo he fled to Cor- 
sica, where the honorable reception they 
gave him raise the idea that he might yet 
recover his kingdom. Building upon this 
miserable foundation, uninstructed by 
Waterloo or by his own previous miscar- 
riages, he conceived a plan, which was very 
much a copy of Napoleon’s landing from 
Elba. He got together two hundred and 
fifty Corsicans and secured six vessels. 
With these he would disembark at Saler- 
no, throw himself upon the army, which 
would not hesitate a moment between him 
and the wretched Bourbons, astonish the 
country by his successes, scare once more 
old Ferdinand from his throne, and then 
—but it needs not to finish the picture. 
While this mad project was filling his mind, 
one more chance was afforded him of 
safety for the present, and possibility of 
an honorable career in the future. The 
emperor of Austria, with whom Caroline 
Murat had already taken shelter, offered an 
asylum to Murat also, on condition of his 
taking a private name, of his residing in 
one of certain parts named of the Aus- 
trian empire, and of his pledging. himself 
not to leave the emperor’s dominions with- 
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out his consent. Considering that Murat 
was at this time an outcast without country 
or friend, and with an exceedingly bad 
reputation, these were quite as handsome 
terms as he could expect, and the offer of 
them was, I think, honorable to the em- 
peror. The senseless Murat was, how- 
ever, now quite elated with thoughts of the 
impression which he would make in Na- 
ples: he rejected the emperor’s offer with 
disdain, and set sail with his followers and 
his little flotilla. This last imprudence 
wore out the patience of the gods. He 
never reached Salerno; he encountered a 
tempest (it was in September); his flotilla 
was scattered. After ten days his own bark 
ran into Pizzo, a small fortress near the 
Gulf of Gioja, and not far north of the 
Straits of Messina. Here he made his 
ridiculous attempt, was received with in- 
difference, and made a prisoner. It does 
not, however, seem that he was recog- 
nized, although in the attempt to excite the 
troops and populace his name had been 
freely used. The general of the district, 
soon informed that there had been an at- 
tempt to raise insurrection, sent instantly 
a reinforcement of troops, and an officer 
who had orders to examine the prisoners 
and report. This officer paraded the cul- 
prits, and began by asking and recording 
their names and the accounts they had to 
give of themselves. The third person in- 
terrogated answered, “ Joachim Murat, 
king of Naples,” and a recognition of his 
person was soon made. The general has- 
tened to Pizzo. The court was informed 
of the capture, and old Nasone and his 
council sent orders to try Murat by court- 
martial. The unhappy pres did not at 
all realize the danger of his situation, but 
went to sleep in the assurance that he 
would have no difficulty in arranging with 
the Bourbon king to partition the domin- 
ion. He slept long; his keeper had not 
the heart to awaken him and tell the decis- 
ion of the government. At length he 
rose and received the intelligence of his 
approaching trial, which, he immediately 
and calmly said, was the news of his ap- 
proaching death. He then, brave as ever, 
wrote collectedly and affectionately to his 
wife and children, speaking of his own 
career in terms which, I am afraid, nobody 
else will use in reference to it, and exhort- 
ing his sons to live worthily after his ex- 
ample. He put some of his hair into the 
packet, sealed it, handed it to the general 
for delivery, and said he was ready for 
what was going to happen. 

An advocate had been sent to defend 
him, but he declined the services of this 
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officer, saying that the trial was a farce, 
and it did not become his dignity to do 
aught but suffer with fortitude. On being 
arraigned, he took the high ground of say- 
ing to the court that he was their king; 
that they had no power to try him. Con- 
sidering how he came by his kingship, how 
he i it, and that there had always been 
a hereditary king, who had never for a 
moment relinquished his right to the 
throne, we must think this very high-flown 
and rather irrational language. To use it 
was, in fact, to play into the hands of those 
who wished his death, and to silence any 
friend who might still desire to show him 
mercy. There being no defence, and the 
prisoner, even before the court, persisting 
in what had now become treason, there 
was hardly any result to be looked for but 
condemnation to death. The sentence 
was death, and the execution was immedi- 
ate. 

Being led into a small court of the castle 
of Pizzo, the doomed man found a party of 
soldiers drawn up in two ranks. These 
were his executioners. He took his stand 
as boldly as ever he had done in the day of 
battle. He refused to have his eyes ban- 
daged ; he looked straight at the muzzles 
of the pieces. “Spare my face; aim 
straight at the heart,” he cried to the sol- 
diers; and as the words were uttered he 
fell dead, torn by the bullets, but holding 
still in his hand the miniatures of his wife 
and children.* 

The blvest blood in Europe never 
coursed through a braver heart than that 
which lay there stilled forever. If cour- 
age alone could make nobility, here was 
stretched the nonpareil of the noble. 
From first to last his daring never failed — 


While the broken line, enlarging, 
Fell, or fled wey oe plain, 

There be sure was Murat charging ! 
There he ne’er shall charge again ! 


But when we look beyond his deeds of 
arms, and his contempt of danger, we 
find, with regret, that the nobility was not 
in him to which so courageous a heart 
would have well corresponded. Disloy- 
alty and perfidy were undoubtedly in his 
character; weakness and folly pervaded 
his conduct. He was such a man as revo- 
lutions and tumults only too frequently 
raise to eminence; conspicuous for one 
excellent quality, but without other quali- 
ties to keep the balance of his mind. In 
calmer days, he, under the cold shade of 


* Colletta, 


7< from whom I take this, says emphaticall 
this is the true account of the tragedy of Pizzo, ‘all 


manner of false stories were told concerning it. 
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a settled order, might have been known 
by a fame such as that of Shaw the life- 
guardsman—he might have cloven a 
cuirassier to the saddle, — having been a 
good-natured, pleasant enough fellow in 
a barrack-room or a bivouac among those 
who do not pretend to knightly qualities. 
And can we say that it was a gain to 
Murat, or to the world, that he was 
allowed to rise so high? The chances 
which made him a king brought out also 
his notable defects — allowed us to know 
him only too well. His memory cannot 
be wholly respected. He has left a name 
which, though it has electrified the world, 
yet serves to illustrate the universality of a 
proverb — 


Napoleon set on horseback a beggar who 
rode to the devil! 


I find now, my dear editor, that I have 
only unwound one thread of a complicated 
romance. Murat’s story is really mixed 
up with the fortunes of the Bourbons in 
Sicily, and the curious legends of the 
Carbonari and the brigands. These other 
histories I hope some day to tell you. 
Meanwhile, I trust that of Murat will not 
be without its interest. It has filled so 
much paper, that I will not add a word of 
comment, nor any other word, except to 
say that I am, as ever, yours most truly, 

A WANDERING ENGLISHMAN. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A GLANCE BACK, 


MEANWHILE, what of the widower 
whom we had left in England? It was 
fairly to be expected that Balfour, once he 
had seen his wife handed over to that wise 
and tender counsellor who was to cure her 
of all her sentimental sufferings, would 

o straightway back to England and re- 
joice in the new freedom that allowed him 
to give up the whole of his time and atten- 
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tion to public affairs. At all events that 
was what Lady Sylviaexpected. Now he 
would have no domestic cares to trouble 
him. As far as his exertions were neces- 
sary to the safety of the State, England 
was secure. For Lady Sylvia always 
spoke of her husband as having far more 
serious duties to perform than any home 
secretary or lord chancellor of them all. 

Balfour, having taken a last look — from 
the deck of his friend’s yacht —at the 
great dark ship going out into the western 
horizon, got back to Queenstown again, 
and to London. No doubt he was free 
enough; and there was plenty at this time 
to engage the attention of members of 
Parliament. But he did not at all seem to 
rejoice in his freedom ; and Englebury-had 
about as little reason as Ballinascroon to 
applaud the zeal of its representative. He 
went down to the House, it is true, and he 
generally dined there; but his chief cro- 
nies discovered in him an absolute listless- 
ness whenever, in the intervals between 
their small jokes, they mentioned some bill 
or other; while, on the other hand, he was 
greatly interested in finding out which of 
these gentlemen had made long sea-voy- 
ages, and was as anxious to get informa- 
tion about steamers, storms, fogs, and the 
American climate as if he were about to 
arrange for the transference of the whole 
population of England to the plains of 
Colorado. The topics of the hour seemed 
to have no concern whatever for this silent 
and brooding man, who refused all invita- 
tions, and dined either at the House or by 
himself at a small table at the Reform. 
The Public Worship Regulation Bill awoke 
in him neither enthusiasm nor aversion. 
The duty on third-class passengers ?— 
they might have made it a guinea a head 
if they liked. In other days he had been 
an eager demonstrator of the necessity of 
our having a public prosecutor; now he 
had scarcely a word to say. There were 
only two subjects in which at this moment 
he seemed keenly interested —the one 
was the report which Mr. Plimsoll’s com- 
mission had just published, and the other 
was, singularly enough, the act just passed 
in America about the paper currency. 
What earthly reason could he have for 
bothering about the financial arrangements 
of America? He did not owna red cent 
of the American debt. 

One forenoon he was walking through 
St. James’s Park when he was overtaken 
by a certain noble lord — an ingenuous 
youth whom he had known at Oxford. 

“ Balfour,” said this young man, walking 
on with him, “youare a Scotchman — you 
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can tell me what I have to expect. Fact 
is, I have done rather a bold thing — I 
have taken a shooting of thirteen thousand 
acres, for this autumn only, in the island 
of Mull; and I have never been there. 
But I sent my own man up, and he 
believes the reports they gave were all 
right.” 

“What you are to expect?” said Bal- 
four, good-humoredly. “ Plenty of shoot- 
ing, probably; and plenty of rain, cer- 
tainly.” 

“So they say,” continued the young 
man. “And my avant-courier says there 
may be some ¢tifficulty about provisions. 
He hints something about hiring a small 
steam-yacht that we might send across to 
Oban at a pinch ——” 

“Yes, that would be advisable, if you 
are not near Tobermory.” 

“Eighteen miles off.” 

Then the young man was fired with a 
sudden generosity. 

“Your wife has gone to America, hasn’t 
she?” 

“ Yes,” was the simple answer. 

“ Are you booked for the 12th?” 

“ No.” 

“Come down with me. I sha’n’t leave 
till the roth, if that will suit you. The 
House is sure to be up—in fact, you fel- 
lows have nothing to do—you are only 
gammoning your constituencies.” 

“It’s lucky for some people that they 
can sitin Parliament without having any 
constituency to gammon,” said Balfour. 

“ You mean we mightn’t find it quite so 
easy to get in,” said the young man, with 
a modest laugh; for indeed his service in 
Parliament was of the slightest sort — was 
limited, in fact, to procuring admission for 
one or two lady friends on the night of a 
great debate. “ But what do you say to 
Mull? If we don’t get much of a dinner, 
we are to have a piper to play to us while 
we eat. And of course there will be good 
whiskey. What do you say?” 

“I say that itis very good of you, and 
I should like it pabnst B. ; but 1 think I 
shall stay in town this autumn.” 

“In town!” 

“ Yes.” 

“ All the autumn ?” exclaimed the youn 
man, with an air as though he half expected 
this maniac to turn and bite him on the 
arm. 

“Yes,” said Balfour; and then he 
stammered a sort of apology. ‘“ The fact 
is that a married man feels himself taken 
at an unfair advantage if he goes anywhere 
without his wife. I hate nothing so much 
as dining as a single man, with a lot of 
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married people. They pity you and they 
patronize you —— ” 

' “ But, my dear fellow, there won’t be 
any married people up at this place — I 
can’t pronounce the name. There will be 
only two men besides ourselves — a regu- 
lar bachelor party. You surely can’t 
mean to stop in town the whole of the 
autumn, and be chased about your club 
by the cleaning people. You will cut 
your throat before the end of August.” 

“And what then? The newspapers 
are hard pushed at that time. If I com- 
mitted suicide in the hall of the Reform 
Club, I should deserve the gratitude of 
the whole country. But, seriously, I am 
sorry I can’t go down with you to Scot 
land. Much obliged all the same.” 

“When does Lady Sylvia return?” 
asked his companion, carelessly. 

“ About the end of October, I should 
think,” Balfour said; and then he added, 
“Very likely we shall go to Italy for the 
winter.” ' 

He spoke quite calmly. He seemed to 
take it asa mere matter of ordinary ar- 
rangement that Lady Sylvia and himself 
should decide where they should spend 
the winter. For of course this ingenuous 
youth walking with him was not to know 
that Lady Sylvia had separated herself 
from her husband of her own free will and 
choice. ‘ 

“Good-by, Balfour,” said the young 
Lord L——, as he turned off and went 
down toward Queen Anne’s Gate. “I 
would have sent you some game if Lady 
Sylvia had been at home: it would be no 
use to a club man.” 

Balfour walked on, and in a second or 
two found himself before the clock tower 
of the Houses of Parliament, rising in all 
its gilded pride into the blue summer sky. 
Once upon a time —and that not so long 
ago—all the interests of his life were 
centred in the great building beneath 
that tower. When he first entered it — 
even in the humble capacity of member 
for Ballinascroon—a new world of ac- 
tivity and ambition seemed opening up 
before him. But at this very moment, 
strangely enough, the mere sight of the 
Houses of Parliament appeared to awaken 
in him a curious sort of aversion. He 
had been. going down to a morning sittin 
rather because he had nothing else to do 
than that he was interested in the business 
going forward. But this first glimpse of 
the Parliament buildings come him sud- 
denly to change his mind; he turned off 
into Parliament Street, and calied in at 
the offices of Mr. Billy Bolitho. 
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. Mr. Bolitho was as cheerful and bland 
as usual. Morcover, he regarded. this 
‘young man with sympathy, for he noticed 
his reserved and almost troubled air, and 
he at once divined the cause. Did not 
everybody know that some of these large 
firms were being hardly hit just then? 
The fine old trade in Manchester goods 
chad broken down before markets glutted 
with grey shirtings an | jeans. The home- 
ward consignments of teas and silks were 
no longer eagerly competed for by the 
brokers. The speculations in cotton to 
which some of the larger houses had 
resorted were wilder than the wildest 
gambling on the Stock Exchange. It 
was a great thing, Mr. Bolitho knew, to 
have belonged to such a firm as Balfour, 
Skinner, Green, & Co. in the palmy days 
of commerce, but these fine times could 
not last forever. 

“Come, Balfour,” said Mr. Bolitho, 
brightly, “have a glass of sherry anda 
cigar. You don’t look quite up to the 
mark this morning.” 


“ Thank you, I will. I believe idleness 


is ruining my health and spirits — there is 
nothing doing at the House.” 

“Why don’t you start a coach, and 
spend your forenoons that way?” said 
‘Bolitho, gayly. 

“T’ll tell you what I will do with you, if 
you like,” said Balfour, “I will drive you 


down tothe Lilacs. Come. It isa fine day, 
and they will give you some sort of dinner 
in the evening. You can be here by ten 
to-morrow morning.” 

Mr. Bolitho was seated on a table, his 
legs dangling in the air, and he was care- 
fully cutting the end off a cigar. 

“Done with you,” said he, getting on 
his feet again, “if you first lunch with me 
at the Devonshire.” 

This, too, was agreed upon, and Bal- 
four, as the two walked up to St. James’s 
Street, did his very best to entertain this 
kind friend who had taken compassion on 
-his loneliness. And as they set out in 
the shining afternoon to drive away down 
into the quiet of Surrey, Balfour strove to 
let his companion know that he was 
greatly obliged to him, and talked far 
more than was his wont, although his talk 
‘was mostly about such roads as Lady 
Sylvia knew, and about such houses as 
Lady Sylvia had admired. 

“ Have you heard the last about Engle- 
bury?” he asked. 

“ No.” 

“Qld Choriey has been struck with 
wemorse of conscience, and has handed 
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over that piece of filched common to. the 
town, to make a public green.” 

“ That public green was nearly keeping 
you out of this Parliament,” observed Mr. 
Bolitho, with a demure smile. 

“ And there is to be a public gynasium 
put up on the ground, and I have prom- 
ised to go down ancl throw the thing open. 
What do you say, Bolitho; will you take 
a run down there, and drink a glass of 
wine with old Chorley, and show the boys 
how to twist round a trapéze ?” 

*T am very glad you have made friends 
with Chorley,” said Mr. Bolitho. “He 
might have done youa deal of mischief. 
But I do think you are becoming a little 
more prudent; no doubt you have found 
that all constituencies are not Ballina- 
scroons.” 

“TI may have become more prudent,” 
said Balfour, with the indifference of a 
man who is mentally sick and out of sorts, 
“but it is not from any desire to remain in 
Parliament. I am tired of it —I am Gis- 
gusted with it—I should like to quitit 
altogether.” 

Bolitho was not surprised. He had 
known a good many of these spoiled chil- 
dren of fortune. And he knew that, when 
by chance they were robbed of some of 
their golden toys — say that an income cf 

30,000 a year was suddenly cut down to 

5,000-—they became impatient and 
vexed, and spoke as if life were no lorger 
worth having. 

“Try being out of Parliament for a 
year or two, and see if you don’t change 
your mind,” said Mr. Bolitho, shrewdly. 
“ There is something in the old proverb 
that says you never know the value of any- 
thing until you have lost it.” 

“That is true enough,” said Balfour, 
with decision; but he was not thinking of 
Ballinascroon, nor yet of Englebury, nor 
of any seat in any Parliament. 

It was the cool of the evening when 
they got down to the Lilacs, and ve 
quiet. and still and beautiful looked the 
cottage amidst its rose-bushes and honey- 
suckle. No doubt there was a deserted 
air about the rooms; the furniture was 
corered with chintz; everything that could 


-be locked and shut up was locked and 


shut up. But all the same Mr. Bolitho 
was glad to be taken round the place, and 
to be told how Lady Sylvia had done this 
and had done that, and how that the whole 
designing and decoration of the place was 
her own. Mr. Bolitho did not quite enter 
into this worship at the shrine of a de-, 
parted saint, because he knew very well 
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that if Lady Sylvia had been at the Lilacs 
that evening he would not have been 
there; but of course he professed a pro- 
‘found admiration for the manner in which 
the limited space had been made the most 
of, and declared that for his part, he never 
went into the country and saw the delights 
of acountry house without — that 
Providence had seen fit to make him a 
farmer or squire. 

And Mr. Bolitho got a fairly good din- 
ner, too, considering that there were in the 
place only the housekeeper and a single 
servant, besides the gardener. They 
would not remain in-doors after dinner on 
such a beautiful evening. They went out 
to smoke a cigar in the garden, and the 
skies were clear over them, and the cool 
winds of the night were sweetened with 
the scent of flowers. 

“They have no such refreshing cool- 
ness as this after the hot days in America,” 
said Balfour; “at least so they tell me. It 
must be a dreadful business, after the 
glare of the day, to find no relief — to find 
the night as hot as the day. But I sup- 
pose they have got over the hottest of the 
weather there.” 

“Where is Lady Sylvia now?” asked 
Mr. Bolitho, seeing that the thoughts of 
the young man —troubled as they must 
be by these commercial cares — were 
nevertheless often turned to the distant 
lands in which his wife was wandering. 

“Up toward Canada, I should think,” 
he said. “Soon she will be out in the 
West —and there. it is cool even in the 
heat of summer.” 

“] don’t wonder you remained in En- 
gland,” said Mr. Bolitho, frankly. 

“Why?” said Balfour, who could not 
understand Mr. Bolitho’s having an opin- 
ion about the matter in any direction. 

“Things have not been going well in 
the City,” said Mr. Bolitho, cautiously. 

“I suppose not,” said Balfour, care- 
lessly. “ But that does not concern me 
much. I never interfere in the business 
arrangements of our firm; the men whom 
my father trusted I can afford to trust. 
But I suppose you are right. There has 
been over-speculation. Fortunately, my 
partners are sufficiently cautious men; 
they have already made money; they 
don’t need to gamble.” 

Bolitho was troubled in his mind. Was 
the young man acting a part, or was he 
really ignorant of the rumor that his part- 
ners, finding the profits on their business 
, gradually diminishing, and having sus- 
tained severe losses in one or two direc- 
tions, had put a considerable portion of 
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their capital into one or two investments 
which were at that very time being proved 
to be gigantic frauds? After ali, Bolitho 
was a generously disposed man. 

‘“* Balfour,” said he, “ you won’t 
my speaking frankly to you?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Well, I don’t know how far you ex- 
amine into the details of the business trans- 
actions of your firm, but, you know, com- 
mercial things have been in a bad way of 
Jate, and you ought — I mean any man sit- 
uated as you are — ought to be a little par- 
ticular.” 

“Oh, I am quite satisfied,” Balfour said. 
“1 don’t know much about business; but 
I can understand the profit and loss and 
capital accounts in the ledger, and these I 
periodically examine. Why, the firm gave 
£1,000 to the last Mansion House Fund!” 

Bolitho had heard before of firms hope- 
lessly bankrupt making such dramatic 
displays of wealth in order to stave off the 
evil day; but of course he did not men- 
tion such a thing in connection with such 
a house as Balfour, Skinner, Green, & Co. 
He only said that he was glad to find that 
Balfour did examine the books. — 


mind 


From Temple Bar. 
JOHN AND SARAH KEMBLE. 


From Ward, who was Roger Kemble’s 
father-in-law, and an actor under Better- 
ton, to Mrs. Scott Siddons, who still 
graces the stage, we have five successive 
generations of a family some member of 
which has been attached to the theatrical 
profession. This is an astonishing se- 
quence, embracing as it does a period of 
quite two hundred years, and has proba- 
bly no parallel. 

Ward was a strolling manager whe 
Roger Kemble, who united hair-dressing 
with acting, eloped with ‘his daughter. 
The young couple started in management 
upon their own account.and strolled from 
town to town and viilage to village after 
the manner and under the difficulties and 
disadvantages of the time ; at some places 
received with gracious favor, at others 
treated like lepers and threatened with the 
stocks and whipping at the cart’s tail, ac- 
cording as the great people were liberal- 
minded or Puritanical. Their first child, 
born June 13th, 1755, at Brecpn, was 
christened Sarah; their second, a boy, 
christened John Philip, was born at Pres- 
cott in Lancashire in 1757. The old farm- 
house in which the latter event took place 
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is, it is said, still standing. There came a 
Stephen in the. following year, and other 
sons and daughters with whom we have 
nothing to do followed in due succession. 
All these were put upon the stage as soon 
as they were old enough to speak a few 
lines, and as the years advanced Mr. 
Roger Kemble’s company, like that of Mr. 
Vincent Crummles, was almost entirely 
included under one patronymic. At thir- 
teen we find Sarah playing Ariel in the 
great room of the King’s Head at Worces- 
ter, which boasted no other theatre, and 
four years later sustaining all the princi- 
pal parts at Wolverhampton. She had 
now grown to be a very beautiful girl, and 
made great havoc among the hearts of 
susceptible squires, and even included an 
earl among the list of her adorers. But 
in her father’s company there was a hand- 
some young fellow from Birmingham 
named Henry Siddons, whom she pre- 
ferred to all her rich admirers. As Mr. 
and Mrs. Kemble had married against 
parental consent it followed as a matter of 
course that they would not allow their 
daughter to choose for herself; besides, 
they had their pride and their ambition, 
and strongly objected to an alliance with 
a poor player. So Henry Siddons was 
told the manager’s daughter was not for 
him. But on_ his benefit night he re- 
venged himself by reciting a poem of his 
own composition, in which he detailed to 
the audience the story of his hapless love, 
and thereby greatiy won their sympathies 
and a box on the ear from his inamorata’s 
mother, who was listening at the side-scene 
in a very great passion. 

This brought about a disturbance. Sid- 
dons left the company, and Sarah went 
away in a huff, and hired herself as lady’s 
maid to Mrs. Greathead, of Guy’s Cliff, 
Warwickshire. There she did not remain 
long, for Roger and his wife, finding her 
determined, and probably moved by the 
solicitations of their patrons, gave a reluc- 
tant consent to the marriage, and on the 
6th of November, 1773, Sarah Kemble 
became Mrs. Siddons, and from that time 
so appeared in the playbills. Soon after- 
wards she and her husband joined the 
company of Crump and Chamberlain, well- 
known strolling managers in their day, at 
Cheltenham; and there for the first time 
we hear of her being accredited with su- 
perior powers as an actress. As Belvi- 
dera, in Otway’s “ Venice Preserved,” she 
achieved a great success, and became a 
protégée of all the fashionable play-goers, 
especially of the Honorable Miss Boyle, 
who assisted her scanty wardrobe by the 





loan of dresses, and helped her with her 
own harids to make new. ones. Her fame 
reached London, and Garrick sent his 
stage-manager, King, down to the Glou- 
cestershire watering-place to take stock of 
her abilities. He reported very favorably, 
and soon afterwards Parson Bates of the 
Morning Post, pugilist, duellist, and critic, 
a well-known man of the day, took the 
same journey for a similar purpose, and 
brought back a warm eulogy upon her 
acting as Rosalind. Thereupon Roscius 
engaged her for Drury Lane at £5 a 
week. Her first appearance was on the 
29th of December 1775, and here is a 
copy of a portion of the play-bill for that 
evening : — 


Drury Zane. 
(Wot acted these two years.) 


By His Majesty’s Company, at the Theatre 
Royal, in Drury Lane, this day will be 
performed, 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Shylock. ° Mr. KING. 
Gratiano P Mr. Dopp. 
Duke . P Mr. BRAMBEY. 
Gobbo . " - Mr. WALDRON. 
Salarino ‘ . - Mr. FARREN. 
Antonio R = . Mr. REeppIsH. 
Lorenzo (with songs) MR. VERNON. 
Launcelot (first time) Mr. PARSONS. 
Salanio. F Fs - Mr. Fawcett. 
Tubal. < d - Mr. MEssINnK. 
Bassanio q ‘ Mr. BENSLEY. 
Sessica (with a song) Miss JARRATT. 
Nerissa. . ‘ - Mrs, Davis. 

Portia (BY A YOUNG Lapy), being her first 
appearance. 


The début was a failure. The part was 
not suited to her, and she was so over- 
powered by nervousness that a naturally 
weak voice sank almost to a whisper ; her 
movements were awkward, her dress old, 
faded — and in bad taste, as it always was 
even in her great days; there was nothin: 
bat her delicate, fragile figure and beauti- 
ful face to recommend her. After this she 
appeared as Venus in the Shakespeare 
Jubilee, as Mrs. Strickland in “ The Sus- 
picious Husband,” and in'‘several other 
pieces, —in all she was coldly received 
both by the press and public. Finally she 
appeared as Lady Anne to Garrick’s 
Richard; here, again, nervousness par- 
alyzed all her powers, she forgot certain 
stage directions he had given at rehearsal, 
and was reproved for her forgetfulness by 
a glance from those terrible eyes that 
nearly made her faint with terror. One of 
the newspapers the next morning pro- 
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nounced the performance “lamentable.” 
Five nights afterwards Garrick took leave 
of the stage, and the season closed. He 
promised to recommend her to Sheridan 
for the next. Sheridan used afterwards to 
declare that he took an opposite course, and 
depreciated her, but the great manager’s 
word was not always to be relied upon. 
Mrs. Siddons ever after nursed a grudge 
against Garrick; he had used her as a 
cat’s paw against the overweening arro- 
gance of Mesdames Abington, Crawford, 
and Young; he was jealous of her, she 
said. There may lave been some truth in 
the first part of the accusation, but the 
second was ridiculous: it is probable that 
he really believed her talents to be only 
mediocre, and in this he was joined by all 
his company, except Mrs. Abington, who 
called them all “fools ” in their judgment. 

“It was a stunning and cruel blow,” 
she says, “overwhelming all my ambi- 
tions, and involving peril even. to the sub- 
sistence of my.helpless babes. It was 


very near destroying me. My blighted: 


prospects, indeed, produced a state of 
mind that preyed upon my health, and for 
a year and a half I was supposed to be 
hastening to a decline.” Her next en- 


gagement was at Manchester, and thence 
she went to York to Tate Wilkinson. 
There “all lifted up their eyes in aston- 


ishment that such a voice and such a 
judgment should have been neglected by 
a London audience.” In 1778 John 
Palmer, on the recommendation of Hen- 
derson, engaged her for Bath, then the 
first English theatre out of London, at £3 
a week. In her first parts, Lady Town- 
ley and Mrs. Candour — the latter appears 
a strange character for a young lady — 
she was only coldly received, and seemed 
to be on the threshold of new disappoint- 
ments and mortifications. 

But I must now go back to detail the 
fortunes of another member of the Kem- 
ble family. John Philip acted as a child 
like all the rest of his brothers and sisters, 
but by-and-by his father resolved to make 
a priest of him. Roger was a Catholic 
and brought up the boys to that faith, the 
girls following the Protestant rejigion of 
their mother. So at ten years old the boy 
was sent away to Sedgely Park College, 
Wolverhampton. There he remained four 
years, and in 1771 proceeded to Douai, 
where he was famous as a declaimer and 
for a prodigious memory. He once un- 
dertook to get two books of Homer by 
heart, and actually repeated fifteen. hun- 
dred lines. But the theatrical blood 
within him rebelled against the cassock 
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and burned for the sock and the buskin. 
So he left the college in 1775, landed at 
Bristol, and proceeded to Brecknock, 
where his parents were then performing. 
Bitterly disappointed in his ambition, 
Roger refused to receive his disobedient 
son; a subscription of a few shillings was 
raised among the company, to which the 
irate father was with difficulty induced to 
add a guinea, and with this pittance John 
Philip had the world before him. He 
started on foot for Wolverhampton, where 
his sister’s late managers, Crump and 
Chamberlain, had opened the theatre. On 
the road he fell in with another wandering 
disciple of Thespis wending his way to 
the same town. On Christmas-day they 
found themselves at an inn without a 
penny in their pockets. They composed 
two letters, one in Latin to a parson, the 
other in English to a lawyer — charitable 
persons, we may presume, and known as 
such —in which they stated their desti- 
tute circumstances and solicited assist- 
ance. The appeal was responded to, and 
with the funds thus obtained the journey 
was completed. But upon their arrival at 
Wolverhampton one was received, the 
other rejected, and the rejected one, alas, 
was John Philip. _ After a few days, how- 
ever, the theatrical potentates were in- 
duced to reconsider their determination, 
and on the 8th of January, 1776, Kemble 


‘appeared as Theodosius. 


He did not make a favorable impres- 
sion, and was evidently what, in expressive 
stage parlance, is called “a stick.” But 
he was studious and painstaking, and made 
a progress in his art which, if not rapid, 
was sure. Lewis, the comedian, used to 
afterwards relate that while “ starring” 
some little time after this in a country 
town, he was greatly struck by a young 
man who was playing Lovewell in “ The 
Clandestine Marriage,” who, although at- 
tired in a very ridiculous dress, was so 
correct and gentlemanly in his acting and 
bearing, that such shortcomings were lost 
sight of. He found him to be a Mr. John 
Kemble, and that he was associated with 
a person who exhibited tricks of legerde- 
main. In 1778 his sister procured him an 
engagement at Liverpool; thence, in the 
same year, probably by the same recom- 
mendation, he joined Tate Wilkinson at 
York. There all the eR leading parts 
were in possession of a veteran actor 
named Cummings, who played the gay 
Charles Surface at sixty. The audience 
pronounced Kemble “very good in his 
way, but nothing to Coomins;” and the 
press advised him, if he desired to attain 
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eminence in his profession, to study that 
gentleman’s style. It would have been 
considered a sacrilege for any other actor 
to have played the parts in which the fa- 
vorite was identified. Once upon a be- 
speak night a servant of t:2 patron’s 
refused to go to the theatre because “ that 
Kemble was playing one of Mr. Coomins’ 
parts.” An actor had much to endure 
from the ignorance and insolence of the 
audience in those days. ‘There was a cer- 
tatn influential “lady” at York who took 
a delight in insulting the actors upon the 
stage. One night, when Kemble was per- 
forming some tragic part, she disconcerted 
him so much by loud laughter and ridicule, 
that he was compelled to address her and 
say he could not go on until she desisted. 
Some officers who were in the box with 
her cried out she had been insulted, and 
demanded an apology. Kemble refused 
to make any. There was a great uproar, 
but the tragedian remained firm. The 
next day these gentlemen called upon the 
manager, and informed him that, unless 
the actor was dismissed, they and their 
friends would withdraw their patronage, 
and compel their tradesmen to do likewise. 
The manager replied spiritedly that he had 
always found Mr. Kemble a gentleman, 
that he considered he was in the right, and 
should not think of discharging him. Such 
a determination produced great excite- 
ment and astonishment in the city, but after 
a time the audience came over to the side 
of the actor, and the storm blew over. 
This same female insulted Michael Kelly, 
the singer, in a similar manner, “ Lawks, 
see, the fellow’s actually got a watch!” 
she cried with a laugh, and loud enough to 
be heard by the whole house. “ Yes, mad- 
am,” replied Kelly, holding it up to her 
box, “and as good a one, I flatter myself, 
as any in England.” 

From York John Philip proceeded to 
Dublin. Here, again, he appears to have 
made little impression, for the audience 
still remembered Barry, and were loath to 
accept any one in his place. He worked 
indefatigabiy, played a round of some 
thirty-eight characters belonging to every 
range of the drama, and, although never 
esteemed in comedy parts, gradually won 
his way as a tragedian, until his perform- 
ance as the Count, in Jephson’s “ Count 
of Narbonne,” raised him to be an estab- 
lished favorite in the Irish capital. 

Let us now return to his sister, whom 
we left at Bath struggling against her ina- 
bility to play comedy. Upon her appear- 


ance in the sympathetic parts of tragedy 
her success was at once assured. Four 
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years did she remain in the western city, 
and during that time made many friends in 
the best society. Henderson acted with 
her, and recommended her to Sheridan in 
the most enthusiastic terms, and the Duch- 
ess of Devonshire spread the fame of her 
talents everywhere she went. By-and-by 
there came an offer for one more trial at 
Drury Lane. But her former failure had 
left upon her mind so gloomy and bitter 
an impression that she had constantly de- 
clared she should never desire to act again 
in London. Telling Palmer, the manager, 
of her offer, she expressed her readiness 
to decline it, and remain with him if he 
would give her some little advance upon 
her small salary of 37.a week. Strange to 
say, although she was so immense a fa- 
vorite, he declined todo so. This refusal 
probably arose from personal feeling; 
Sarah Siddons was never liked behind the 
scenes ; she was cold, exacting, and dis- 
agreeable. Her farewell benefit took place 
on May 12th, 1782. All the pit was laid 
out in stalls, and a few front rows of the 
gallery were reserved for the frequenters 
of that part of the house, and for which 
inconvenience she entreated their indul- 
gence with*many humble apologies. The 
performance consisted of “ The Distressed 
Mother,” (Racine’s “ Andromaque”), a 
poetical address, and “ The Deyil to Pav,” 
in which she played Nell. The theatre was 
crammed, the receipts were 146/., and the 
excitement was tremendous. 

Even now Sheridan was only lukewarm 
over the engagement, and her début was 
put off until the roth of October. She 
was in town a fortnight beforehand prepar- 
ing and rehearsing in a torture of appre- 
hension, for a second failure would have 
meant an eternal one, and probably the 
diminution of her provincial position. The 
play selected was Southerne’s tragedy, 
“ Isabella, or the Fatal Marriage.” At the 
rehearsals the old nervousness again de- 
prived her of voice, until excitement and 
encouragement gave her strength. Two 
days before the dreaded night she was 
seized with hoarseness which filled her 
with terror, but happily it passed away by 
the next morning. 


On the eventful day [she writes] my father 
arrived to comfort me and be a witness of my 
trial. He accompanied me to my dressing- 
room at the theatre. There he left me, and 
I, in one of what I call my desperate tranquil- 
lities which usually impress me under terrific 
circumstances, there completed my dress, to 
the astonishment of my attendants, without 
uttering one word, though often sighing most 
profoundly. 
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Her husband had not the courage to 
enter the theatre, but wandered about the 
street or hovered about the playhouse in 
an agony of suspense. The house was 
crammed, and she was received with a 
hearty round of applause. 


The awful consciousness [she says] that one 
is the sole object of attention to that immense 
space, lined as it were with human intellect 
from top to bottom and all around, may be 
imagined but can never be described, and by 
me can never be forgotten, 


All doubts, however, were soon at rest. 
Her beautiful face and form, the exquisite 
tones of her voice, her deep tenderness, 
seized upon every heart, and as the tragic 
story advanced, her overwhelming agony 
thrilled every soul as it had never been 
thrilled before. Men wept, women fell 
into hysterics, transports of applause 
shook the house; the excitement, the en- 
thusiasm was almost terrible in its inten- 
sity, and the curtain fell amidst such 
acclamations as perhaps not even Garrick 
had ever roused. In striking contrast to 
this tumultuous triumph is the home pic- 
ture that follows : — ; 


I reached my own quiet fireside on retiring 
from the scene of reiterated shouts and plau- 
dits. I was half dead, and my joy and thank- 
fulness were of too solemn and overpowering 
a nature to admit of words or even tears. My 
father, my husband, and myself sat down toa 
frugal meat supper in a silence, uninterrupted 
except by exclamations of gladness from Mr. 
Siddons. My father enjoyed his refreshments, 
but occasionally stopped short, and laying 
down his knife and fork, lifting up his venera- 
ble face, and throwing back his silver hair, 
gave way to tears of happiness. We soon 
parted for the night, and I, worn out with con- 
tinually broken rest and laborious exertion, 
after an hour’s retrospection [who can con- 
ceive the intenseness of that reverie ?], fell 
into a sweet and profound sleep which lasted 
to the middle of the next day. 


As may be supposed, the old queens of 
tragedy did not submit to dethronement 
without a struggle. Mrs. Crawford, the 
haughtiest and most indignant of all, en- 
tered the lists against her young rival at 
Covent Garden, and numbers of old play- 
goers flocked thither to renew old impres- 
sions and confirm doubtful judgments. 
But it was soon discovered that each 
represented a different school of acting; 
by Mrs. Crawford the level portions of 
the part were hurried over or given in 
neutral tones, and she reserved herself for 
sudden bursts of energy, whereas Mrs. 
Siddons elaborated. the utmost effect, 
whether of elocution or feeling, out of 
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every line. For her benefit, the elder 
actress announced her rival’s greatest 
part, “ Isabella,” but the boxes were not 
taken, and she fell ill with mortification. 
The press, too, became hostile to the 
débutante, jealous of her too great success. 
But nothing could shake it, or damp the 
public ardor. The very lobbies were 
crammed with people of the first fashion. 
Seats in the boxes were not to be had, 
and ladies hazarded their lives by strug- 
gling to gain admittance to the pit. The 
street in which she lodged was daily 
crowded with the carriages of the aristoc- 
racy; the parties to which she was in- 
vited were packed to suffocation, and 
people stood on the chairs and even on 
the tables to catch a glimpse of her. Her 
salary was to be 5/. a week, but before the 
end of the season it was raised to 2o0/, 
and her first benefit realized 800/. 

It was Mrs. Siddons who first com- 
menced that pernicious star system, which 
has done as much as anything to sap the 
very foundations of the theatrical profes- 
sion, and as soon as the London season 
was over she scoured the provinces for 
fame—and money. At Dublin she was 
again opposed by Mrs. Crawford, who, as 
the wife of the supreme favorite Barry, 
had been enormously popular; and the 
Dublinites rallied around their old love, 
preferring her to the younger actress. 
Mrs. Siddons’ engagement was not a suc- 
cess, she hated the place and the people, 
and her opinions oozing out were quite 
sufficient to render her unpopular. The 
press wrote her down, and ridiculed the 
emotion her performances excited. One 
of these skits is worth transcribing. 


On Saturday Mrs. Siddons, about whom all 
the world has in talking, exposed her beau- 
tiful, adamantine, soft, and comely person, for 
the first. time, in the Theatre Royal, Smock 
Alley. The house was crowded with hundreds 
more than it could hold, with thousands of 
admiring spectators that went away without a 
sight... She was nature itself—she was 
the most exquisite work of art... . Several 
fainted, even before the curtain drew up... . 
The fiddlers in the orchestra blubbered like 
hungry children crying for their bread and 
butter ; and when the bell rang for music be- 
tween the acts, the tears ran from the bassoon- 
player’s eyes in such showers that they choked 
the finger-stops, and, making a spout of the 
instrument, poured in such a torrent upon the 
first fiddler’s book that, not seeing the over- 
ture was in two sharps, the leader of the band 
actually played it in two flats; but-the sobs 
and sighs of the groaning audience, and the 
noise of the corks drawn from the smelling- 
bottles, prevented the mistake being discov- 
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ered. . . . The briny pond in the pit was three 
feet deep, and the people that were obliged to 
stand upon the benches were in that position 
up to their ankles in tears. An act of Parlia- 
ment to prevent her playing will certainly pass, 
for she has infected the volunteers, and they 
sit reading “ The Fatal Marriage,” crying and 
roaring all the time. May the curses of an 
insulted nation pursue the gentlemen of the 
college, the gentlemen of the bar, and the 
peers and peeresses that hissed her on the sec- 
ond night. True it is that Mr. Garrick never 
could make anything of her, and pronounced 
her below mediocrity; true it is the London 
audience did not like her. But what of that? 


The Scotch capital more than recom- 
pensed her for the slights of the Irish. 
Yet on her first night in Edinburgh, the 
house, although crammed, was freezing ; 
scene after scene the audience sat like 
mutes, and after one of her greatest ef- 
forts, a single voice exclaimed from the 
pit in a tone of judicial calmness, “ That’s 
nae sae bad!” But on her second visit 
the Scotch went as mad as the Londoners. 
In one day twenty-five hundred and fifty- 
seven people applied for the six hundred 
and fifty seats at the disposal of the man- 
agement; the doors were besieged at 
noon, and footmen took ‘their stand at the 
box entrance as soon as the play was over, 
to secure their masters’ places for the fol- 
lowing night. Even the Church synod 
arranged its meetings according to her 
performances. 

In 1783 she brought her brother John 
to London, where he appeared on the 
12th of September as Hamlet. His recep- 
tion inno degree approached that of his 
sister, and it brought forth much conflict- 
ing criticism. His new readings, which 
were many and strange, excited much 
comment. The performance was emi- 
nently graceful, calm, deeply studied — 
during his life he wrote out the entire 
part forty times!—but cold and unsym- 
pathetic. Nevertheless, it was felt that 
a fine artist had appeared, and with the 
exception of Henderson he had at the 
time no rival in the highest walk of tragedy. 


Old playgoers [says Dr. Doran] have told 
me of a grand delivery of the soliloquies of 
Hamlet, and mingled romance and philosophy 
in the whole character ; an eloquent by-play, a 
sweet reverence for his father, a remembrance 
of the Prince with whatever companion he 
might be for the moment; of a beautiful filial 
affection for his mother, and of one more ten- 
der, which he could ot conceal, for Ophelia. 


Unlike his sister, who never exceeded 
the greatness of her first performances and 
aegenerated in her later years, Kemble 
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was a progressive actor, improving yearly 
until the very last. But the old theatrical 
law of precedence which had hampered 
him with “ Coomins ” at York again kept 
him back at Drury Lane, where the ‘prin- 
cipal tragic pafts were in possession of 
“gentleman Smith,” the original Charles 
Surface, who, although an excellent light 
comedian, was certainly very unfit for 
tragedy. Nevertheless, he played Mac- 
beth to Mrs. Siddons’ Lady Macbeth on 
her first appearance in that character, 
February the 2nd, 1784. Let us go back to 
the time when, little more than a girl, she 
first studied the part, and listen to her 
own account of it: — 


It was my custom to study my characters at 
night, when all the domestic cares and busi- 
ness of the day were over. On the night pre- 
ceding that in which I was to appear in this 
part for the first time, I shut myself up as usual, 
when all the family were_retired, and com- 
menced my study of Lady Macbeth. As the 
character is very short, I thought I should soon 
accomplish it. Being then only twenty years 
of age, I believed, as many others du believe, 
that little more-was necessary than to get the 
words into my head, for the necessity of dis- 
crimination, and the development of character, 
at that time’ of my life, had scarcely entered 
into my imagination. Butto proceed. I went 
on with tolerable composure in the silence of 
the night (a night I never can forget), till I 
came to the assassination scene, when the 
horrors of the scene rose to a degree that 
made it impossible for me to get farther. I 
snatched up my candle, and hurried out of the 
room in a paroxysm of terror. My dress was 
of silk, and the rustling of it, as I ascended 
the stairs to go to bed, seemed to my panic- 
struck fancy like the movement of a spectre 
pursuing me. At last I reached my chamber, 
where I found my husband fast asleep. I 
clapt my candlestick down upon the table, 
without the power of putting the candle out, 
and I threw myself on my bed, without daring 
to stay even to take off my clothes. At peep 
of day I rose to resume my task, but so little 
did I know of my part when I appeared in it 
at night that my shame and confusion cured 
me of procrastinating my business for the re- 
mainder of my life. 


Although her performance of the part in 
London was an undoubted triumph, memo- 
ries of Mrs. Pritchard in the same char- 
acter were too fresh in the minds of old 
playgoers for her conception to go un- 
challenged. Many considered her inferior 
to her great predecessor. Mason, the 
poet, was so prejudiced that he could not 
endure to hear the name of Siddons men- 
tioned in his presence. Lord Harcourt 
said she wanted the dignity, the compass, 
and the melody of Mrs. Pritchard. Then 
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he proceeds to contrast the different points 
made by the two: — 

Her countenance [he says] aided by a studi- 
ous and judicious choice of head-dress, was a 
true picture of a mind diseased in the sleeping 
scene, and made one shudder; and the effect, 
as a picture, was better than it had ever been 
with the taper, because it allows of variety in 
the actress washing her hands; but the sigh 
was not so horrid, nor the voice so sleepy, nor 
yet quite so articulate, as Pritchard’s. 


Apropos of the taper there is a story 
that well depicts the theatrical feeling - of 
the time. Mrs. Pritchard had held it in 
her hand throughout the scene, Mrs. Sid- 
dons determined to place it on a table as 
soon as she entered, that she might go 
through the pantomime of washimg her 
hands, a piece of business that had never 
then been done. Sheridan strongly op- 
posed the idea; it would never do, he 
said; the audience would not stand such 
an innovation; it would damn the whole 
performance. But she would not give in. 
Even at the last moment, when she was 
dressing for the part, and had given orders 
that no one was to approach her room, he 
insisted upon seeing her, and again expos- 
tulated upon the danger of the proposed 
change. When the lamp was laid down, a 
sensation went through the house, but the 
audience, spellbound by the wonderful act- 
ing, did not heed the innovation. Such 
conservatism will seem ridiculous to the 
indifferentism of the present day, yet it 
indicates an artistic feeling, a jealous re- 
spect for art-tradition to which we can now 
lay no claim. . 

But with the glory of these triumphs, 
there mingled at times those bitter humil- 
iations which in some form chequer all 
Reports were spread abroad of her avarice 
artistic life, even the most successful. 
and uncharitableness ; from Ireland there 
came stories of her refusal to play for the 
benefits of old and disabled actors, and 
her greed for money was well known. 
The consequence of all this was the or- 
ganization of a clique against her, and 
upon her reappearance after a provincial 
tour in Mrs. Beverley, she was received 
w:th groans and hisses. She fainted in 
her brother’s arms, and was borne.off the 
stage ; the riot continued, and it was only 
by means of a cleverly-worded defence 
that she succeeded in continuing the per- 
formanee; after which there was much 
defending and proving; the persons to 
whom she was accused of behaving ill 
were brought forward to contradict the 
rumors, and after a time the storm blew 
over. Revenge for her dislike of them had 





no doubt induced the Dublinites to greatl 
ee and misrepresent stories whic 
may be regarded as not altogether desti- 
tute of truth. It is a well-authenticated 
fact, that after her retirement she refused 
to act for her own son, Henry, then man- 
ager of the Edinburgh theatre, and in 
great difficulties, for a less consideration 
than half the receipts and a free benefit. 
There was nothing amiable or lovable in 
the character of the great actress, and 
such was the impression she seemed to 
make upon nearly all who came in contact 
with her. Under date 1787, Fanny Bur- 
ney describes in her diary her first intro- 
duction, at a party, to Mrs. Siddons in 
private life: — 


I found her [she says] the heroine of a 
tragedy — sublime, elévated, and solemn; in 
face and person truly noble and commanding ; 
in manners, quiet and stiff ; in voice, deep and 
dragging ; and in conversation, formal, senten- 
tious, calm, and dry. I expected her to have 
been all that is interesting ; the delicacy and 
sweetness with which she seizes every oppor- 
tunity to strike and to captivate upon the stage 
had persuaded me that her mind was formed 
with that peculiar susceptibility which, in dif- 
ferent modes, must give equal powers to attract 
and to delight in common life. But I was 
very much mistaken. As a stranger, I must 
have admired her noble appearance and beau- 
tiful countenance, and have regretted that 
nothing in her conversation kept pace with 
their promise ; and, as a celebrated actress, I 
had still only to do the same. Whether fame 
and success have spoiled her, or whether she 
only possesses the skill of representing and 
embellishing materials with which she is fur- 
nished by others, I know not ; but still I remain 
disappointed. 


In this year, 1787, John Philip married 
Priscilla Brereton, a young widow, née 
Hopkins, who survived him many years, 
dying at ninety, in 1845, and could then 
boast herself as having been a member of 
Garrick’s company. The courtship was 
very brief and very unromantic. He had 
always evinced a partiality for the young 
lady, even before her marriage ; but one 
night as he was coming off the stage, 
meeting her in the wing, he chucked her 
under the chin, and with a pleasant smile 
said, “ Pop, you may shortly learn some- 
thing to your advantage.” “Pop,” the 
familiar name by which Mrs. Brereton 
was known among her friends, ran to her 
mother, who was also an actress in the 
same theatre, told her what had happened, 
with “I wonder what he meant?” “Why 
he means to make you an offer of mar- 
riage, to be sure,” replied the old lady, 
“and you'll of course accept it.” Mrs. 
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Hopkins was right, the offer was made, 
accepted, the wedding quietly celebrated, 
and the bride and bridegroom went through 
their professional duties the same night as 
if nothing had happened. 

It was in 1778 that Kemble succeeded 
King as stage-manager of Drury Lane, 
and at once began a very considerable 
reform in the dressing and casting of 
pieces. Sheridan’s chronic impecuniosity 
had reduced the stage accessories to a 
condition which nowadays would scarcely 
be tolerated in a booth at a fair, and Kem- 
ble set to work not only to renovate them, 
but to introduce an appropriateness to 
period and locality never before attempt- 
ed. Yet the first time he played Othello 
in London it was in the full uniform of a 
British general ; and he continued to ap- 
pear in Macbeth with a hearse-like plume 
in his bonnet until Walter Scott plucked 
it out and substituted a single eagle’s 
feather. His new position was a bed of 
thorns; tradespeople refused to credit un. 
less he himself became answerable, and 
sometimes Sheridan neglected to honor 
the debt, and once Kemble was arrested; 
the actors were unpaid and rebellious, and 
frequently refused to go on the stage until 
they received their night’s salary; more 
than once even Kemble and his sister 
were driven to such degrading means to 
obtain money. One night, patience and 
temper now utterly exhausted, at a sup- 
per at Mrs. Crouch’s, the great singer’s, 
Jobn Philip gave in his resignation; the 
words in which it was couched are highly 
characteristic. After much preliminary 
growling he burst forth: “I am an eagle, 
whose wings have been bound down by 
frosts and snows; but now! shake my 
pinions and cleave into the genial air unto 
which Iam born!” But Sheridan, whose 
power over men was something marvel- 
lous, succeeded in again cajoling him. 
Not until 1802 did he finally sever his con- 
nection with Drury Lane, then recently 
rebuilt. In that year he bought Lewis’s 
share in Covent Garden for £23,000, bor- 
rowing half the sum on interest. 

Ere he appeared there he paid a visit to 
Paris. He was now in the very zenith of 
his fame; from the time he had assumed 
the direction of Drury Lane he took the 
position of principal actor, and performed 
one after another that series of parts with 
which his name became identified,— Mac- 
beth, King John, Wolsey, the Stranger, 
Rolla, Brutus, Cato, and, greatest of all, 
Coriolanus. He had mounted Garrick’s 
throne, and there was none to dispute the 
sceptre with him. During his absence 





his wife was the guest of the Marquis of 
Abercorn. In Paris he was received in 
the best society, dined daily with Lords 
Holland and Egremont, and received the 
homage of the great Talma. 

Within six years after his becoming part 
manager of Covent Garden, the theatre 
was burned to the ground. Kemble lost 
all; but generous friends came to his as- 
sistance. The Duke of Northumberland 
pressed upon him a loan of £10,000, and, 
on the day the foundation-stone of the 
new house was laid, destroyed the bond. 
In eight months the building was com- 
pleted. But new troubles now beset him. 
I have no space to give any account of the 
“OQ. P.” (Old Prices) riots which arose 
upon his raising the prices of admission to 
the pit and boxes, and making the addition 
of a tier of private boxes, till then un- 
known. After bravely resisting the un- 
paralleled tumult for a week, he was com- 
pelled to give way to popular clamor. 

The Kemble management certainly did 
not tend to the elevation of the stage; the 
vast size of the new theatres, so different 
to the old, which were quite small, induced 
him to create that spectacular drama 
which has since swollen to such enor- 
mous dimensions. Splendid processions, 
real water, real horses, elephants, dogs, 
too frequently possessed the stage, to 
the exclusion of artistic talent. Even in 
these degenerate days we would not tol- 
erate much that drew eager crowds to the 
patent houses, where the Kembles anda 
host of talent beside graced the boards. 
The importance given to the quadruped 
actors was particularly degrading, and was 
severely commented on by the press. 
Upon the revival of the famous old spec- 
tacle, “ Blue Beard,” in 1811, the follow- 
ing burlesque copy of theatrical rules was 
published: “Every mare or horse who 
refuses a part shall forfeit one peck of oats. 
Should any mare, horse, or gelding come 
to rehearsal in dirty shoes, or lie down in 
the green room, or snort during rehearsal, 
the forfeiture shall be one peck of oats.” 

During these years I have been com- 
pelled to so rapidly skim over, Mrs. 
Siddons was still advancing in fame and 
fortune. She had commenced at £5 a 
week, by 1804 she had advanced to £20 
a night, and in 1811-to fifty guineas. She 
had purchased a house in Gower Street, 
the back of which she describes as being 
“most effectually in the country and most 
delightfully pleasant.” What a change in 
that neighborhood since those days! The 
limit of her ambition had once been 
£10,000; she had long since realized that 
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sum more than twice over, but doubtless 
she would have still gone on accumulating 
more, had there not come warnings that 
her days of greatness were waning. She 
had grown very stout and unwieldy, and 
although her age did not warrant it, so in- 
firm, that after kneeling in a part she had 
to be assisted to rise. Her acting was be- 
coming heavy, monotonous, and stagey; 
the tenderness, the passion of her younger 
days had passed away with her youth and 
beauty, and the Isabella and Belvidera that 
once wrung every heart, over which Haz- 
litt confesses he had wept outright during 
a whole performance, had no affinity with 
that fat, sombre woman, of whose awful 
demeanor, even in private life, so many 
stories have been told. 

Another luminary, young, beautiful, and 
sympathetic, Miss ONeill, was rising to 
thrust her from her throne as she had 
thrust others. And so it became neces- 
sary to abdicate and lay down the laurel 
crown she had worn so long, ere it was 
rudely plucked from her head. “I feel as 
if I were mounting the first step of a lad- 
der conducting me to the other world,” 
she said sadly. Her farewell benefit took 
place on the 29th of June 1812. Lady 
Macbeth was fitly chosen for her exit, and 
at the end of the sleep-walking scene, a 
nobly artistic audience insisted that the 
curtain should there fall, so that the last 
grand impression should not be disturbed. 
Yet her retirement did not make the sen- 
sation that might have been expected. As 
it has been before said, her powers were 
failing, and, privately, the public disliked 
her. A volume might be filled with en- 
thusiastic descriptions of her acting by 
contemporary writers. None were more 
warm than that fine critic, Hazlitt, who 
wrote so much upon this favorite sub- 
ject: — 


The homage she has received is greater than 
that which is paid to queens [he said, at her 
farewell]. The enthusiasm she excited had 
something idolatrous about it; she was re- 
garded less with admiration than with wonder, 
as if a being of a superior order had dropped 
from another sphere to awe the world with 
the majesty of her appearance. *She raised 
tragedy to the skies, or brought it down from 
thence. It was something above nature. We 
can conceive of nothing grander. She em- 
bodied to our imagination the fables of my- 
thology, of the heroic and deified mortals of 
elder time. She was not less than a goddess, 
or than a prophetess inspired by the gods. 
Power was seated on her brow; passion ema- 
nated from her breast as from ashrine. She 
was tragedy personified. She was the state- 
liest ornament of the public mind. She was 





not only the idol of the people, she not only 
hushed the tumultuous shouts of the pit in 
breathless expectation, and quenched the blaze 
of surrounding beauty in silent tears, but to 
the retired and lonely student, through long 
years of solitude, her face has shone as if an 
angel had appeared from heaven; her name 
has been as if a voice had opened the cham- 
bers of the human heart, or as if a trumpet 
had awakened the sleeping and the dead. To 
have seen Mrs, Siddons was an event in every 
one’s life; and does she think we have for- 
got her? 

To see the bewildered melancholy of Lady 
Macbeth walking in her sleep [writes Leigh 
Hunt] or the widow's mute stare of perfected 
misery by the corpse of the gamester Beverley, 
two of the sublimest pieces of acting on the © 
English stage, would argue this point (the 
greatness of her powers) better than a thou- 
sand critics, Mrs. Siddons has the air of never 
being an actress ; she seems unconscious that 
there is a motley crowd called the pit waiting 
to applaud her, or that a dozen fiddlers are 
waiting for her exit. 


It must have been a terrible renuncia- 
tion to have retired from those dazzling 
triumphs into the monotony of private life. 
As she sat at home in the long evenings, 
she would say, “ Now I used to be going 
to dress —now the curtain is about to 
rise.” Her body was there, but her soul 
was still before the footlights. She played 
several times after her formal retirement 
for her brother Charles’s benefit, and gave 
some performauces at Edinburgh for her 
son’s children, Her last appearance was 
in 1819, as Lady Randolph to Macready’s 
Glenalvon. “It was not a performance,” 
he writes in his diary, “but a mere repe- 
tition of the poet’s text — no flash, no sign, 
of her pristine all-subduing genius.” She 
received the homage of the great to the 
last, and when she lodged in town, files of 
carriages were nearly all day drawn up be- 
fore the door of her lodgings. She sur- 
vived until the year 1831, still continuing 
to delight select circles, even royal ones, 
with her fine private readings from Shake- 
speare and Milton. 

In 1817, warned by increasing infirmi- 
ties, Kemble gave a round of his great 
parts — in which he continually drew £600 
houses — and made his last appearance on 
June 23rd of that year. To again quote 
Hazlitt: — ‘ 

Mr. Kemble took his leave of the stage on 
Monday night in the character of Coriolanus. 
On his first coming forward to pronounce his 
farewell address, he was received with a shout 
like thunder; on bis retiring after it the ap- 
plause was long before it subsided entirely 
away. There is something in these partings 
with old public favorites exceedingly affecting. 
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They teach us the shortness of human life, 
and the vanity of human pleasures. Our asso- 
ciations of admiration and delight with theat- 
rical performers are among our earliest recol- 
lections, among our last regrets. They are 
links that connect the beginning and the end 
of life together ; ¢he‘r bright and giddy career 
of popularity measures the arch that spans our 
brief existence. ... He played the part as 
well as he ever did—with as much freshness 
and vigor. There was no abatement of spirit 
and encrgy —none of grace and dignity; his 
look, his action, his expression of the charac- 
ter, were the same as they ever were, they 
could not be finer. 


I continue the description of the scene 
from Mr. Fitzgerald’s biography of “ The 
Kembles : ”— 


Kemble seemed to put his whole soul into 
the part, and, it was noticed, seemed to cast 
away all unfavorable checks and reserves, as 
though there was no further need for husband- 
ing his strength. As he approached the last 

‘act a gloom seemed to settle down on the au- 
dience ; and when at the end he came forward 
slowly to make his address, he was greeted 
with a shout like thunder of “ No farewell !” 
it was long before he could obtain silence, or 
could control his feelings sufficiently to speak. 
At last he faltered out, “‘ I have now appeared 
before you for the last time: this night closes 
my professional life.” At this a tremendous 
tumult broke out, with cries of “ No, no!” 
and after an interval he went on with the re- 
mainder of his speecch.... At the end he 
seemed to hurry over what he had to say, to 
be eager to finish, and withdrew with a long 
and lingering gaze, just as Garrick had done. 
Some one handed a wreath of laurel to Talma, 
to which was attached an inscription, bearing 
a request that Mr. Kemble would not retire, 
but would act at least a few times in the year, 
so long as his strength would allow him. 
Kemble, however, had withdrawn, but the 
manager (Fawcett) coming out, assured them 
that it should be his pride to present it to Mr. 
Kemble. But in the green room he received 
an. unexpected shape of homage, for all his 
brother artists begged from him the various 
articles of his theatrical dress as memorials. 
Matthews obtained his sandals, Miss Bristow 
his pocket-handkerchief, and when he at last 
withdrew from the theatre, he found the en- 
trances lined with all the assistants and super- 
numeraries, waiting to give him a last greeting. 


After this a grand dinner was given in 
his honor at the Freemason’s Tavern, 
Lord Holland in the chair; the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, the Duke of Bedford, and 
others of the highest nobility, together 
with the most eminent men in literature 
and art were present. Not even Garrick 
had been so greatly honored. His savings 
had been but moderate, and soon after- 
wards he went abroad, first to Toulouse, 
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then to Lausanne, where he died in 1823. 
Once he returned to London for a short 

time, and from Hazlitt we obtain a last 

glimpse of the great actor in his decay. 


His face was as fine and as noble as ever, 
but he sat in a large armchair, bent down, 
dispirited, and lethargic. He spoke no word, 
but he sighed heavily, and after drowsing thus 
for a time went away. 


It is doubtful whether, could John Kem- 
ble be revivified and brought back to the 
stage, he would be successful in the pres- 
ent day. We have not yet arrived at the 
end of the extraordinary revolution Kean’s 
impulsive style of acting created in the 
dramatic art. It swept away at one blow 
the studied and artificial school of the 
Kembles, and brought us back to a more 
natural and impassioned style; which, 
however, in this eighth decade of the 
nineteenth century has degenemteéd into.a 
bald realism, wholly devoid of poetry, pas- 
sion, and artistic grace. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
CONCERNING THE LONGEST DAY. 


IT is grievous, that this beautiful season 
in which it is luxury (and a cheap luxury) 
to look at green grass and lonameralie 
daisies, at green trees and blossoming haw- 
thorn and yellow broom, passes so fast 
away. It is vain to wish that things in 
general would stand still, because they will 
not. If the writer could carry out his 
views (having found a four-leaved sham- 
rock) then nobody would ever grow older; 
nobody would ever die. The little chil- 
dren, especially, should abide always such. 
But if time will not stop, at least the pleas- 
antest seasons which make it need not go 
by us so awfully fast. You may read in 
the Second Book of Chronicles of an un- 
beloved Jewish monarch who “departed 
not desired: ” and though the story is not 
quite an uncommon one, it is surely a very 
sad one. But the like can never be said 
of the golden summer: never of the leafy 
June. Nejther need they leave us so fast, 
for that they are needed elsewhere: for 
leaving us, they go nowhere, unless into 
the wealthy but unsubstantial tract of the 
long-ago. And that (as Coleridge used to 
say of things that did not matter much) is 
neither here nor there. We speed through 
summer at inexpressible velocity: and we 
find ourselves again slowing in the dismal 
winter, which in these parts has of late 
years occupied full seven months out of 
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the year. For a considerable part of these 
horrible months, there are eighteen hours 
of darkness in the twenty-four, and six 
hours of light (if indeed light be the proper 
word). Three quarters of our life is 
passed in a world that is dark. All one 
can do through that dismal continuance of 
cold, of tempest and rain and gloom, is to 
keep the spark of life in any way burning 
amid the hostile surroundings: and exist- 
ence is endurance. Here is June once 
more: it has barely come, and it is almost 
gone. We must think of it, dwell upon it, 
make very much of it, this month much de- 
sired: it must not go without a good deal 
being said of it, nor without some unmelo- 
dious tears. The way to feel the presence 
of any fact more deeply, is to frequently say 
to yourself, and to any one you can get to 
listen to you, how deeply you are feeling 
it. The way to enjoy a crisp September 
morning is to remark to every one you 
meet how enjoyable it is. The way to 
make as much as may be of the green 
summer, and specially of the leafy Tone, 
is to say as often as people will stand it 
how beautiful they are, and how much you 
are enjoying them. 

The glory of summer is here again, 
having delayed too long. Suddenly the 
bleak, austere work] grows luxuriant. Once 
more you may look at a beech hedge, 


which is but a common object and cheap ; 
and wonder with great amazement at the 
smooth, soft, glossy, marvellous leaves. 
The apple blossoms have passed over, 
having remained far too short a time. 
Welcome, O blossoming hawthorn, fairest 


of creatures! Welcome, O remaining 
after-glow, flushed sky in the north, show- 
ing where the sun is making back to where 
he is to rise again, bright at midnight so 
that one can easily read any decently 
printed page, casting a gleam on that great 
mirror of the smooth summer sea! And 
the sombre green of this wide expanse of 
grass, springy underfoot with the roots of 
centuries, turf that has been turf for ages, 
lovingly tended, and to be turf forever 
more. Surgy ocean, murmur on those 
broad sands, with that sound seldom lis- 
tened to, but always there. Let nature 
speak to us, kindly and wistful and unsus- 
picious nature: and let men shut up; spe- 
cially the kind of men whose hateful gab- 
ble, instinct with inexpressible meanness 
and malignity, pervades what is called the 
religious world. Cursed be controversy: 
likewise controversial newspapers and 
periodicals ; developing all the devil in us 
poor men. “I go into the presbytery,” 
said a famous preacher, “a humble Chris- 
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tian man: I came out of it an incarnate 
devil!” Everything bad in that fiery 
nature stimulated by that awful moral at- 
mosphere: though in fact at its very 
worst, that nature could never be very bad 
after all. Let us forget these provocative 
things. Lead us not into temptation: 
let us rest here under this great hawthorn- 
tree, fragrant beyond words, a huge soft 
cloud of snowy bloom. Here would the 
writer abide; hence he would never of 
his own will depart. Even railway em- 
bankments in these days blaze, in this 
part of the earth, with huge white daisies ; 
and railway cuttings are golden with the 
broom: a little since I saw such, for hun- 
dreds of yards together, lovely with prim- 
roses close as they could grow. It is 
cheering, that in this world where evil in 
many ways is given the advantage of good, 
where there are a hundred mean McTat- 
tles for one noble Arthur Helps, where 
fields never run untended to wheat, and 
boys do not become scholars but by hard 
work, there is one flower, sweet and 
charming as any, that lives and grows and 
multiplies as profusely as though it were 
a worthless reed. 

On the twenty-first day of June, the 
writer welcomes with effusion the longest 
day. Then he reads Wordsworth’s pleas- 
ant though sad poem that bears its name. 
Then on the twenty-second of June, 
with characteristic inconsistency he resiles 
(beautiful word) from his position, and holds 
that to be the longest day. That day be- 
ing unhappily gone he turns up the alma- 
nac, and assures himself that all the days 
of June, from the sixth to the thirtieth, 
are substantially of the same length: 
there is not the difference of two minutes 
in the time the sun is above the horizon, 
which in these regions is more than eigh- 
teen hours. But the long sunset of the 
north prolongs the day: and it is daylight 
till twelve, and daylight again by one in 
the morning. A friend told the writer 
that last summer being in Shetland he was 
re writing till two in the morning; by 
daylight all the time: only when it grew 
near midnight he had to move his table 
to the window that he might write with 
ease. Southern England is beautiful; 
beautiful at this season beyond words: 
but it lacks the long twilights of Scotland, 
which at midsummer give you no real 
night at all. 

ut the longest day, no more than any- 
thing else in this world, will be always the 
ideal thing it ought to be. Wordsworth’s 
poem, as all the English-reading portion of 
the race knows, contemplates a day of glow- 
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ing heat, that heat seldom occurring in this 
tract of the earth nowadays, which used 
to be called oppressive. On Wordsworth’s 
day, such human beings as have the dis- 
posal of their own time are regarded as 
passing the hours in leafy shade, and com- 
ing forth from that only when the coolness 
of the grateful evening makes all breath- 
ing creatures thankful. The writer can- 
not distinctly recall, of late years, any such 
day. Once, indeed, standing on the bridge 
which spans the Teith at Callander in 
Perthshire, a stranger, apparently from 
America, volunteered the statement that 
it was “some hot:” but that was nearly 
four years ago, and the day closed in a 
fearful thunderstorm. This year the day 
was cool enough, doubtless. The morn- 
ing was gloomy. All the day the wind 
blew resolutely and bitterly from the east, 
and here the lovable Kingsley would have 
had it fresh from the German foam. The 
light went early, fading out of the sky 
which was gray all round, and which had 
shown no visible sunset. It was a disap- 

intment: as a rainy, muddy Christmas 
is a disappointment: and two of each 
three of all the Christmasses that have 
been, have been green. When you are 
young, and vaguely believe that you will 
never be old, you think on a dark longest 
day that you are sure to see innumerable 
bright ones. So opulent are you in com- 


ing time that you can throw present hours 
away as Baron Rothschild probably chucks 
about sovereigns when he is walking in 
absent mood. His valet is understood 
each morning to fill all his pockets from a 
large sack kept in his dressing-room for 


that purpose. But, as years go on, the 
gloomy day is a distinct loss; and is felt 
as such by one who begins to remember 
that he may not see many more. 

It is not in the least degree inconsist- 
ent with what has just been said, when I 
add that in the case of people in middle 
life tending to be old, but still retaining 
vigor of body and mind and equal to all 
work as ever they were, the prospect is 
not really shorter now than it was twenty 
rears ago. You know, of course, that it is 
impossible you can now see so many long- 
est days as it was once possible you might 
see. You have used up so much of the 

. given allotment of life. But then there was 
always, from day to day, the utter uncer- 
tianty how long your future was to be. 
Though your way had been short, you 
might be very near the end of it. You 
had no assurance: and there are minds 
which feel this even to a morbid degree. 
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You never could count certainly on a 
week: and, after all these years, you are 
in no worse condition now. You do not 
look at the green turf with more of the 
intruding yet not wholly unwelcome sense 
that you are drawing nearer to the last 
resting-place which (let us hope) none of 
us will miss under it, being delivered 
equally from the deep and from Westmin- 
ster Abbey: nor do you feel the daisies 
growing over youa bit more. No doubt, 
there may be some verdant place, not un- 
kindly, to which you pay an occasional 
visit; and there, thinking of certain who 
have preceded you, say, Not yet, not yet, 
but in a little while. But then, it was 
always so: though unknown, the place 
has been waiting for you, ever since you 
came here at all. The practical result of 
these twenty years you have seen is, that 
you have got so much more, and made 
sure of it, while it does not follow that 
there is less to come than you could count 
on when you wrote a paper for Fraser 
just this time twenty years. All the life 
we get is so much saved out of the fire: 
so much made sure of out of utter uncer- 
tainty. VrIxi: there is no doubt of that. 
As for the future, it is just what it always 
was: wholly in other hands, and no prom- 
ise made about it. 

Let it be said here that I think it is not 
nearly so great a trial to feel one’s self 
getting on through the pilgrimage, as it 
used to be to see one’s father and mother 
doing so. It is admitted that Jonas Chuz- 
zlewit, and the like, have thought their 
fathers lived too long. And having no 
acquaintance with princes, and extremel 
little with dukes, I do not at all know wit 
what emotion these mortals regard the 
coming of the grave event which will 
make them and has made them much big- 

er. I can answer, with full confidence, 
or decent, commonplace folk. It was a 
terrible thing to unwillingly see the ad- 
vance of time: the enfeebled faculties, the 
encroaching frailty: the shadow of part- 
ing. Have you not known what it was to 
grudge each day? My friend Smith tells 
me that as a lad, he had, as other lads have 
had, his great manuscript volume, in which 
he copied out the verses which most at- 
tracted him: I have beheld the volume 
with a smile and a sigh. Therein Smith 
copied the well-known lines of William 
Oldys on a “Fly Drinking out of his 
Cup of Ale.” They end, as everybody 
knows, with a kindly comparison between 
the fly’s little life and the author’s longer 
one : — 
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Thine’s a summer, mine no more, 
Though repeated to threescore ; 
Threescore summers, when they’re gone, 
Will appear as short as one. 


Poor Smith told me the lines were 
rather a stab to him. They would not do. 
For his father was fifty-eight : and accord- 
ingly, copying the little poem (of which 
Robert Burns was fond) he changed the 
threescore to fourscore: as though the 
latter were the normal length of life. And 
he told me how, on one longest day, 
coming back after a week’s absence from 
home, he felt thankful and elate to see 
his mother looking so well and so young. 
Yet the time came. It has come to most 
of us, and we had to bear it somehow. 
That is, in fact, we did not bear it. But 
as we are living yet, we must have got 
through itsomehow. Most of our hardest 
work, most of our sorest trials, we only 
got through somehow. Lamely enough: 
or as we said at school of a half-prepared 
lesson, 22 a kind of way. 

One thing seems certain, in this season 
of the longest days: for as this is the 
second of July, the writer has resolved to 
recognize at least thirty such in each sum- 
mer. It is this: the enjoyment of natural 


beauty is not at all diminishing, though 

other sensibilities are growing blunter. I 

am not sure if any of these really are be- 

ing dulled. We spin that we once felt 
a 


more keenly: but probably it is no more 
thana fancy. For, if you have preserved 
a record of those departed days, you will 
find on looking back to it that when you 
were about twenty you had begun to think 
that you were disillusioned, and that the 
glory had gone from this life. “ Poor lit- 
tle Brown” (his years were sixteen), a cyn- 
ical young woman once said to the writer, 
“is he still weary of his life?” Brown 
fancied he had found a sympathetic soul ; 
and being deeply read in “ Childe Harold,” 
he had poured out his heart to the wrong 
person. Troubles increase, as we grow 
older: but then we can bear them better. 
We can be tolerably cheerful and hopeful, 
and find enjoyment in little and simple 
things, under the pressure of burdens 
which if we had foreseen long ago, we 
should have given up and lain down and 
died, not having the heart for them. 
Year by year, month by month, sometimes 
day by day, we are always coming down a 
little: starting afresh on a humbler level ; 
and gradually persuading ourselves that 
our level is just 4s high as ever. And it 
is as high as ever, if we feel it so, To 
return: far from valuing the simplest 
beauties of nature less, it seems to me that 
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we are always valuing them more. And 
we make much of little things, and we get 
a great deal of unexciting enjoyment out 
of them. I am far from maintaining that 
boiled lobsters lying on a fishmonger’s 
table are among the beauties of nature: 
for it is manifest that art has toa great 
extent conduced to their attractions. But 
he who can find reai enjoyment in their 
contemplation is a happy man, and is sur- 
rounded by a store of things which can 
yield him enjoyment. You remember how 
Lord Melbourne, after he had ceased to be 
prime minister, was quite happy in driving 
through a poor part of London to a minor 
theatre, to gaze upon “the fishmongers’ 
shops, and the gaslights flashing from 
the lobsters’ backs: ##at was happiness 
enough for him.” I quote the words, re- 
corded by one who heard them. Now, pa- 
tient nature has her manifold things to show 
us, which are better than lobsters’ backs, 
how red soever, and shone upon by what- 
soever flare of London gas. And we come 
to make much of these. Living in a feat- 
ureless country, as it is appointed to many 
to do, we come to be thankful at last for a 
little thing. A green hill seen from your 
window as you look up, a treeless hill with 
only the verdure of the growing corn, — 
how beautiful it looked just this day: how 
it broke in upon a somewhat desponding 
mood, and spoke kindly to one! A long 
level stretch of green strath, only common 
trees and hedges: look long at it, and 
earnestly, thinking of something else ; and 
you will see in it what many people do not 
see. A ragged bit of hawthorn, not blos- 
soming as it might blossom did the salt 
tide not pass within touch of it, coming 
through that old gray bridge of many 
arches : just om stand and look at it, and 
divers painful reflections will be soothed 
away. You will forget the devil, the 
beast, the Pan-Presbyterian Synod, and all 
their doings. Never mind though people 
smile at your simple likings and pleasures. 
You remember what Goldsmith wrote 
about “ spontaneous joys; ” and what hap- 
piness the retired emperor Diocletian 
found in the cultivation of a modest cab- 
bage garden. Good folk may smile, bless 
them. Malignant folk may grin: Anath- 
ema sint / 

There is a simple pleasure which will 
grow rather than lessen: your pleasure in 
doing your work, so you do it to your best 
ability. You will not shrink from begin- 
ning your task, as you used todo. Smith, 
already named, told me that when a youn 
lad set in charge of a large parish, though 
always rejoicing to conduct divine service, 
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he found the visitation of sick and poor a 
great trial: not for the fatigue of it, but 
through a shyness not to be cast off. 
Specially, the yearly task of the house-to- 
house visitation of the parish, though reg- 
ularly gone through, was a very trying 
duty; would not have been done, unless 
under the prickings of conscience. Put he 
went on year after year, never doing it zxa 
kind of way, but thoroughly ; and the work 
gradually grew a great delight. You may 
say it is an acquired taste, to enjoy going 
from door to door, out of one poor house 
into another ; and sitting down by the little 
fire, and listening to the simple bodies’ 
long stories about their children and them- 
selves. It is an acquired taste; but if it 
be your duty to do all that, be thankful that 
you have acquired it. Possibly Smith’s 

rain is softening ; but he says he seldom 
listens to what is told him in any humble 
dwelling without a tear. The animal or 
living creature, called a pauper, is (strange 
to say) a human being; and in nineteen re- 
spects of twenty is exactly gt po 
And a person or individual, all whose 
worldly goods would not fetch thirty shil- 
lings, will often make remarks very in- 
teresting and profitable to hear. Where 
deception is impossible, too, it will not be 
attempted. 

Does the work of writing grow easier, 
or not? Mr. Forster pointed out ir his 
“ Life of Dickens” how wrung out the last 
pages of the great man’s manuscript ap- 
peared, when set beside the easy flow of 
his first. And tie manufacture may be 
carried on when there is no grist to grind 
any longer. You may somehow weave 
the daily yard, after the quality of the 
yarn has sadly deteriorated ; it may almost 
be said, when there is no yarn at all, but 
« wretched shoddy, got by working up old 
material which was good once upon a 
time. And the saddest of all bad mate- 
rial is that which was good in its day. 
But while anything remains to be said, 
surely it grows easier to write it down. 
It is still an effort to begin, but not so 
great an effort as it used to be. It wasa 
terrible pull in the old time, to come in 
on a beautiful summer morning from the 
inexpressible brightness and greenness 
out of doors, and take up the pen and 
put one’s mind (such as it was) on the 
stretch, and screw out. Sometimes too, 
nothing would be screwed out. I know 
an extremely popular and prolific writer, 
who is wholly ignorant of what is meant 
by writing with an effort. Let the page 
be spread out, let the pen be taken up, 
and faster than the mechanical work can 
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be done, the stream of interesting and 
charming thought and language flows. 
But surely the experience is exceptional: 
possibly unparalleled. It is not good, 
either, to write too much or too regularly. 
Thinking of the amount produced by 
Southey, or by Lord Lytton, or even by 
Mr. Anthony Trollope, one has the un- 
comfortable sense of physical manufacture, 
The thing is as a loom, turning off so many 
yards daily. And whenever an author’s 
readers come to have that feeling, an un- 
definable weariness and dissatisfaction 
arise. The author must either cease for 


a while to write, or write under another 
The dog’s day is over for the 


name. 
time. 

A little way back, the present writer 
endeavored to signify that he could not 
suffer himself to be worried by certain 
unsympathetic souls, by the use of a 
phrase very familiar to the students of 
medizval theology. Let it be suggested, 
that the well-known phrase is commonly 
misinterpreted and mistranslated. Its 
meaning is not nearly so bad as it looks. 
Ask an ordinary mortal what is meant by 
Anathema sit; and the answer will prob- 
ably be Let him be accursed. It is not so. 
The proper translation cannot be given in 
classical English; we must condescend to 
a vernacular vulgarism to precisely catch 
it. Anathema sit means — He be blowed. 
It may also be rendered — Let him go to 
Fericho. Noill-feeling is expressed ; still 
less is any painful doom invoked. The 
idea is, we cannot be bothered with him: 
we have done with him. He is an ob- 
structive ass, a cantankerous fool, who 
will think differently from other people. 
We don’t mind at all what he thinks or 
says. Mr. Dickens would have conveyed 
the precise shade of thought, by words 
that came readily from his pen: Drat him. 
That is all. And it does not come to 
much. The Council of Trent, cursing all 
who differed from it, simply used conven- 
tional language conveying precisely the 
same idea that is conveyed when you tell 
a litigant who would fain appeal from the 
House of Peers, that no further appeal is 
possible. Right or wrong, the judgment 
pronounced is final. The matter is set- 
tled; and we decline to discuss it any 
farther. We say to the litigant, who is 
probably a Scotchman, If you insist on 
proceeding farther than this place to which 
you have come, the only possible place is 
that typically expressed by the unsatis- 
factory name of Jericho. 

Thinking of the whole question of curs 
ing, one is naturally led to the consider- 
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ation of orthodoxy in doctrine; and 
thence to the consideration of the doc- 
trine of the Ideal National Church. Upon 
that large question, it appears to the pres- 
ent writer that he has much to say: and 
that his message, if people would listen to 
it, might serve as an Ezrenicon. It shall 
be conveyed more gravely, as befits the 
subject, on another day. Meanwhile, let 
there be silence. It is the fit thing, 
surely, when one has just come in at 11.30 
p.m. by lingering daylight yet available to 
read by, from the margin of the wide sea. 
A. K. H. B. 
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PICTURES IN HOLLAND, ON AND OFF 
CANVAS, 


THERE is a curious difference between 
the two parts of the “ Low Countries” — 
the “nether lands ” formed of the ooze and 
mud deposited by the three great rivers, 
the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt, 
before entering the North Sea, and de- 
fended by a fringe of sandbanks and 
“dunes,” thrown up by the winds and the 
waves. Belgium is simply a flat, ugly, 
prosperous-looking, uninteresting country, 
not unlike the more commonplace parts of 
England; but the flatness of Holland has 
infinitely more character in it, so that after 
passing the wide and turbid Scheldt, with 
its forests of shipping, one feels as if in 
anew land. It is the difference between 
a merely plain person and an ugly face full 
of character. 

We left Antwerp on a grey day, with 
occasional gleams of light, the spire of the 
cathedral seeming for a time to grow 
taller and taller, as the perspective of dis- 
tance showed more clearly the true rela- 
tion of its height to the churches and 
houses, the masts and chimneys, grouped 
round its central point — the delicate trac- 
ery of its lofty pinnacles, rising four hun- 
dred feet above the little men peg had 
ventured to build up that daring flight of 
masonry heavenward. 

The dead flats, with trees and distant 
houses, and shifting islands of light on the 
bright green meadows, passed quickly by, 
—living illustrations of the Dutch pic- 
tures with which we all are familiar; the 
exquisite truth of which to nature strikes 
one at every turn, the land part of the 
scene forming a mere line in the whole 
subject, the sky and clouds, as at sea, 
monopolizing three-fourths of the compo- 
sition, and requiring therefore infinitely 
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more care and thought in their arrange- 
ment than with other landscapes. 

Presently came a series of small pine 
woods, cut for fuel and the service of the 
rail before they could reach the age of any 
beauty; with wide tracts of sandy, heath- 
ery common, and sour, boggy bits, where 
turf was being taken out, and waste cor- 
ners where more scrubby trees were 
attempting to grow. Few cottages, no 
chateaux, hardly any inhabitants, were to 
be seen; it seemed as if we were reaching 
the very end of the world. Then came 
the marshy flats, always at the mercy of a 
few inches’ rise in the tidal rivers, and the 
intricate series of islands, which alter as 
the muddy channels of the three great 
rivers divide and change, the rushing 
waters eating away the low-lying lands they 
have themselves formed, and carrying 
them bod4y into the sea, against whose 
inroads the very existence of Holland is a 
continual struggle of iife and death. 

Here, in this apparently remote corner 
of the earth, name after name was shouted, 
as the nations succeeded each other at 
short intervals, recalling some of the most 
stirring scenes that the world has ever 
known, and reminding one how in: the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries this 
was the place where many of the greatest 
deeds in European history were enacted, 
and the most important negotiations were 
conducted. 

Here was the centre of the great strug- 
gle for freedom, both religious and politi- 
cal, won hardly for Europe at the cost of 
such horrible sufferings to the inhabitants 
of these industrious, well-doing cities, — 
ingrained traders if ever any existed, — 
who yet gave up the poems so dear to 
them for the sake of what to some seem 
only mere abstract questions; where 
women and children helped in fighting the 
good fight, both actively and passively, 
not only enduring to the end the dreadful 
privations of the sieges, and exhorting their 
mankind not to yield, but even themselves 
fighting on the ramparts. Here such 
heads of the people as William the Silent, 
Barneveldt, De Witt, Prince Maurice, and 
William III. revolved their great schemes 
of European policy, and moved the strings 
that moved the world. 

After such a past, it seems strange how 
the current of political power has now, as 
it were, stranded Holland on her own 
mud-banks, and left her to her prosperous 
trade, the commercial activity which fills 
the ports of Rotterdam, Dort, and Amster- 
dam with shipping and goods, the interior 
development of her agriculture over miles 
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of flat green pastures, rich and fertile, 
tenanted with herds of fat cattle, and the 
furnishing of butter and cheese, salt her- 
rings and other fish, to the nations —a 
useful, but not so heroic a vocation as of 
old. 

This is not the age of small states; 
war has been revolutionized to the exclu- 
sive profit of great populations and areas. 
The gigantic power of such armaments as 
Napoleon was the first to bring into 
fashion would now crush small centres of 
light such as the Greek and Italian re- 
publics, and the seventeen United Prov- 
inces, before they would have time to 
collect men and money enough to resist. 
Whether this advance of brute force can 
be called civilization may be a question. 
“God” certainly seems now to be “du 
cété des gros bataillons” in Napoleon’s 
sense, but a better mode of adjusting our 
differences must surely some time be 
found than for one nation to hammer 
another into subjection at the greatest 
possible cost to itself of blood and treas- 
ure, as in the Franco-German war. The 
horror expressed at the Bulgarian atroc- 
ities (both real and feigned) shows an 
advance in public opinion. Every impor- 
tant place in the Low Countries suffered 
as great horrors again and again in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, while 
Europe looked calmly on. Let any one 
read again the sieges of Antwerp, Haar- 
Jem, and Leyden, and say whether even 
the fiendish cruelties exercised on the 
poor Bulgarian peasants were worse than 
the wholesale barbarities ‘inflicted on the 
unoffending inhabitants of great civilized 
-cities, and continued for years by Chris- 
‘tian soldiers, led by “ officers and gentle- 
men,” representatives of the “Most 
Catholic King,” and belonging to a State 
‘such as Spain then was, standing at the 
head of the European nations of the 
‘period. It proves at least that the ideal 
of what may be permitied, even in war, 
has greatly changed for the better. 

It is sometimes said that individual in- 
fluence is at an end in the world, that we 
‘now work only by committees, parlia- 
ments, associations, and unions — ves- 
tries, in short, big and little. In the days 
when Bismarck and Moltke are still alive, 
‘and Cavour for good, and “ Napoleon the 
Little ” for evil, are scarcely cold in their 
‘graves, this can only be considered par- 
tially true. Yet standing among the trees 
of the Plein (Place) at the Hague, and 
‘looking at the statue of “the Taciturn ” 
(as he is often written and spoken of “for 
Shortness” in a sort of affectionate fa- 
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miliarity) as he stands bare-headed, in his 
long robe, trunk hose, and great ruff — 
sagacious, long-suffering, wary, imdom- 
table, one cannot but feel that the whole 
of Holland might now slip into the sea 
with less effect upon the fate of Europe 
than had the death of that one great man 
under the hands of an obscure assassin. 
The whole country seems full of him — 
with his memory are connected all the 
most stirring incidents in that most stir- 
ring epoch of her history; he is the incar- 
nation of the best spirit of Holland in her 
best days. 

The period of development, the flower- 
ing times in art and literature of a nation, 
are even curiously incalculable. The most 
unheroic age of Louis Quatorze brought 
out the full bloom of the talent of France. 
Here, amid war, misery, famine, blood- 
shed, and torture, grew up the great days 
of Holland, producing these unlikely re- 
sults. Among these sleepy canals, brooded 
over by the heavy still damp of the en- 
croaching sea, the black, stagnant waters, 
the raw greens of the grass and trees, 
arose the brilliant Dutch and Flemish art, 
one of the only two schools of color that 
have ever existed in the world, as far as 
we know it, Greek pictures having utterly 
perished. 

The gorgeous acres of canvas covered 
by Rubens, the magnificent Rembrandts, 
the little jewels of color» by Terburg, 
Wouvermans, Gerard Dow, Ostade, Mie- 
ris, and Both; the wondrous portraits 
where Van der Helst, Frank Hals, Mire- 
veldt, and Vandyke represented their men 
and women, tle landscapes at which 
Ruysdael and Hobbima, Cuyp, P. Potter, 
Berghem, labored so industriously (though 
with such apparently unpicturesque sur- 
roundings as straight canals, stiff trees, 
and square fields), all fill one with wonder 
at the quantity, as well as the quality, of 
their beautiful work. There is not a gal- 
lery in Europe, public or private, of any 
renown, which does not contain many 
specimens of each good Dutch master. 
England is peculiarly rich in such treas- 
ures, and here many of the best pictures 
of the school out of Holland are to be 
found. We may claim the merit, at least, 
of having discovered their value at a time 
when it was lowest among their own coun- 
trymen, and perfect gems of art were 
bought for mere trifles, which would now 
be recovered, if possible, at almost any 
price. The city of Antwerp has just 
given £4,000 for a picture by Hobbima, 
not two feet square. Why has all this 
power passed away? why cannot the city 
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cause a new picture to be painted equal to 
the.old? 

In literature they stood nearly as high. 
Erasmus was certainly the leading philo- 
sophical thinker of the Reformation. 
Grotius, the “miracle of Holland,” the 
“rising light of the world,” as he was 
termed; Descartes, though not born 
among them, yet who certainly must be 
ranked among their great men; Spinoza, 
“great among the greatest as a thinker,” 
the “God-intoxicated man,” as he was 
called by the Catholic Novalis, — who was 
anathematized by orthodox Jewand Chris- 
tian alike, but whose reputation has sur- 
vived the reprobation; and Boerhaave, 
“the physician of Europe,” were a few 
typical names among them; while print- 
ing, whose delicate clearness and beauty 
has never been excelled, amounting in- 
deed to an art, was carried on by the 
family of the Elzevirs, at Leyden and 
elsewhere. In etching, Rembrandt him- 
self has no rival, in power and delicacy 
alike, and in the effects of color produced, 
though in mere black and white, by the 
magic of his light and shade. The etch- 
ings, however, which bear his signature 
are of very various merit, and the back- 
grounds, foregrounds, and draperies are 
now believed to have been often worked in 
by his many pupils. Ferdinand Bol, himself 
an excellent painter, is also supposed to 
have filled in sketches made by Rem- 
brandt himself. As far as mere mechani- 
cal power goes, Hollar’s touch seems to be 
hardJy inferior to that of the great mas- 
ter; but the genius of invention behind it 
is lacking in his case, and the satins and 
furs, the ruffs and lace, so marvellously 
rendered, continue mere “ furniture,” with- 
out the wondrous application by which 
Rembrandt imparts to them such surpass- 
ing interest. 

Presently we passed the low earth- 
works of Breda, which look so weak and 
insignificant that they would seem impos- 
sible to defend; but their “surrender” 
was deemed such an important triumph 
that it was immortalized by Velasquez, in 
the great picture of the Madrid Gallery, 
so bristling with uplifted lances that it is 
technically called “Las Lanzas.” To us 
a far more interesting incident is the sur- 
prise of the town-in 1590, while in the 
possession of the Spaniards, by a devoted 
band of soldiers, headed by a captain of 
Prince Maurice’s army. Seventy men hid 
themselves in the hold of a barge, undera 
load of turf, which was going into the 
town for the supply of the troops. The 
voyage was only of a few leagues, but the 
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winter wind blew a gale down the river, 
bringing with it huge blocks of ice, and 
scooping the water out of the dangerous 
shallows, so that the vessel could not get 
on. From Monday till Saturday these 
brave men lay packed like herrings in 
their little vessel, suffering from hunger, 
thirst, and deadly cold. Only once did 
they venture on shore to refresh them- 
selves. At length, on Saturday evening, 
they reached Breda, the last sluice was 
passed, the last boom shut behind them. 

An officer of the guard came on board, 
talked to the two boatmen, and lounged 
into the little cabin, where he was only 
separated by a sliding door from the men; 
a single cough or sneeze would have be- 
trayed them, when every one of these ob- 
scure heroes would have been butchered 
immediately. As they went up the canal 
the boat struck on some hidden obstacle 
and sprung a leak ; they were soon sitting 
up to their knees in water, while pumping 
hardly kept the barge afloat. A party of 
Italian soldiers came to their help, and 
dragged the vessel close up to the guard- 
house of the castle. The winter had been 
long and cold, and there was a great 
dearth of fuel. An eager crowd came on 
board, and began carrying off the cargo 
much faster than was safe for the hidden 
men. The hardships they had endured 
and the thorough wetting had set the 
whole party coughing and sneezing; in 
particular the lieutenant, Held, unable to 
control his cough, drew his dagger, and 
implored his neighbor to stab him to the 
heart, lest the noise should betray them. 
The skipper and-his brother, however, 
went on working the pumps with as much 
clatter as possible, shouting directions to 
each other so as to cover the sounds with- 
in. At last, declaring that it was now 
dark, they with difficulty got rid of the 
customers. The servant of the captain of 
the guard lingered still, complaining of 
the turf, and saying his master would 
never be satisfied with it. “Oh,” said the 
cool skipper, “the best part of the cargo 
is underneath, kept expressly for the cap- 
tain; he will be sure to get enough of it 
to-morrow.” ‘ 

The governor, deceived by false rumors, 
had suddenly gone to Gertruydenberg, 
leaving his nephew in charge —a raw, 
incompetent lad. Just before midnight 
the men stole out; one half marched to 
the arsenal, the other to the guard-house. 
The captain of the watch sprang out, and 
was struck dead at one blow, while the 
guard were shot through the doors and 
windows. The other band were equally 
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successful; the young governor made a 
rally, but was driven Sack into a corner 
of the castle, while the rest of the garri- 
son, belonging to Spinola’s famous Sicil- 
ian legion, fled helter-skelter into the town, 
not even destroying the bridge behind 
them. A body of picked troops and Mau- 
rice himself soon arrived, the palisade 
was beaten down, and they entered by the 
same way as the fatal turf-boat. Before 
sunrise the city and the fort had surren- 
dered “to the States-General and his 
Exceliency.” The capture was not only 
important in itself, but was the beginning 
of a series of Dutch victories, the turn in 
the tide after the Spanish triumphs of pre- 
vious years. 

Next came Dort, with its bright little 
gardens, houses, churches, ships, canals, 
windmills, and river,—all seeming inex- 
tricably mixed,— and a savor of the Synod 
collected here to settle the Calvinistic, 
Lutheran, and Arminian disputes of Prot- 
estant countries, not very satisfactory in its 
results, as it settled nothing. The place 
was a favorite subject with Cuyp, and the 
numerous “views,” two of which were to 
be seen in the last Loan Collection, the 
“Landing of Prince Maurice at Dort,” in 
the Bridgewater Gallery, with Mr. Hol- 
ford’s “ View of Dort,” are at least a much 
more beautiful consequence due to the 
existence of the town. 

There is a curious romance about this 
picture; it was very long and narrow, and 
was cut in two by an unscrupulous dealer, 
thus utterly ruining the composition and 
balance of color, particularly in the sky. 
The two halves remained apart for years 
and were called “ Morning” and “ Even- 
ing,” in the strange ignorance of both 
buyers and sellers of what constituted 
early light. At length the true relation of 
the parts was discovered, they have been 
once again married, and shine in the full 

low of their warm beauty on Mr. Hol- 
ord’s walls: one can hardly help feeling 
that they rejoice in their reunion. The 
luminous effect of the evening light on 
sky and river, hot and still, with the town 
and its windmills, and the summer morn- 
ing effect of the “ Landing,” are equally 
admirable. The atmospheric effects in 
Holland are certainly very peculiar. When 
the landscape is not blotted out by the 
mists, the fog, and the rain, its extreme 
flatness (as at sea) allows long perspec- 
tives of light to be seen under the clouds 
down to the very low level of the horizon. 
This often produces wonderful beauty of 
light and shade, when the sun is shining 
on any point in the great sweeps of coun- 
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try generally there insight. The chances 
of variety are also much greater with such 
an immense arch of sky, than when the 
lower circle is cut off all round by trees 
and undulations, more or less high, as is 
usually the case elsewhere. There is also 
a singular clearness in the air over great 
expanses of water or watery land, and of 
vivid color when the cloud-screens lift, 
which is infinitely attractive; while the 
reflected light from the plains of bright 
water gives a remarkable luminousness — 
which has certainly passed on to the can- 
vas of the Dutch artists, 

Further down the Maas comes Rotter- 
dam, which is now the entrepét for the 
trade between Java and Germany. It 
looks busy and full of life, with its forests 
of masts on the broad, muddy, rapid river, 
washing away a bit of land on one side, 
piling it up further on, on the ever-chang- 
ing morasses formed where the Maas 
reaches the sea. Here first one sees that 
strange combination of dark red brick 
houses, trees, and canals, most pictu- 
resque, and strikingly unlike anything else 
in the world. Even Venice, to which it is 
so often compared, resembles it in the 
words of a description far more than in 
reality. The Dutch towns, with their 
deep sombre tones of color, do not in the 
least remind one of their brilliant Italian 
cousin. 

The Hague is certainly the. pleasantest 
and most peaceful-looking capital existing 
— “umbrageous ” is the only word expres- 
sive of it, such is the amount of trees in 
every direction. “Trim retired leisure ” 
is the general impression of the place, 
where women have time to squirt water at 
the fronts of their houses, and where the 
railway station is so clean that one might 
almost eat off the bricks. Still there is a 
busier and dirtier side to the town, con- 
nected with the trade to the sea. We 
looked down canal after canal, with long 
perspectives of bridges, men punting 
heavy barges with long poles thrust into 
the muddy black water or against the 
brick sides, leaning over so far that, at 
sharp turnings of the canals, it seemed as 
if they must overtopple themselves and 
fall. The boats were full of green cab- 
bages and yellow carrots, baskets, mats 
hung up in rows, peat in neat little square 
cakes, the best from Gueldreland, In 
many of them women and children were 
living in the small cabins, half under and 
half upon the deck, and were sitting about 
in picturesque heaps. Some of the canals 
are now filled up and turned into streets, 
but the waterways, with bright lights and 
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chequered shadows from the avenues of 
trees thrown on the brick houses and the 
black-green water, are far more pleasant 
to look at. The stirring of the boats pre- 
vents the stagnant look which in out-of- 
the-way, little-used corners, appears in a 
coating of green slime, and seems as if it 
ought to bring fever, but does not. Here 
is a very Dutch picture: two women har- 
nessed to a,boat by a long rope, pushing 
against the collar like beasts of burden; a 
bit of red color on a wherry under the 
distant bridge; then a green hull and a 
mass of black barge, and the blue of the 
men’s shirts, punting among the trees with 
their long poles, carrying the color from a 
bright sky. Nature gets the blue required 
for her gamut often from above, and the 
reflections of the trunks and houses in the 
water, wherever it was still, doubled and 
inverted the lines with admirable effect. 
Next a more open view out of our win- 
dows, where the canal (always a necessary 
foreground here) is backed by the park. 
The trees, particularly the oaks, grow very 
straight, showing that there is no stony, 
gravelly obstacle to their tap roots in the 
easy soil; peat (of an inferior quality) is 
reached wherever a foundation is dug or a 
garden cultivated, even in the best quar- 
ters of the town. Endless barrows, with 
all sorts of produce, are passing by, — 
grapes, blue, green, and orange /aience, 
a red box with “ Koffee, Thee,” on it — 
the last as national a beverage here as in 
England; a boy in a blouse and sadots, 
with two great baskets slung toa yoke, and 
an enormous cauliflower in each; some 
women marketing, with queer skull-caps 
of very thin beaten gold, hiding the hair 
completely, a costume from Zeeland; 
others with lace lappets, and small curly 
gold horns projecting four or five inches 
on the side of the head, heirlooms in a 
north-Holiand family, a white jacket, pink 
apron, and sado¢s, cold coloring ; the peas- 
ants looking substantial in every sense; 
odd, oid-fashioned country carts, with a 
curious horn jutting out infront; two 
wicked little boys, certainly not twelve 
years old, smoking ; several more in wooden 
shoes and red stockings, flinging stones 
to bring down the horse-chestnuts, with an 
amount of diligence, patience, and skill, 
which would make them model boys if 
they do those lessons as earnestly for 
which they will certainly be too late this 
morning. No “guardians of order” inter- 
fering ; apparently order takes care of itself 
in this well-conducted population. The 
schools are said to be remarkably good and 
well attended; the religious education is 





kept separate from the secular, the hot 
Protestant and Catholic feuds making oy 
other arrangement imnossible, if the chi 
dren are to be taught together; and there 
seems to be no difficulty there at least in 
carrying out the details. 

e drove to the “ Maison du Bois,” 
through a thick grove of tall trees, rem- 
nants of the ancient forest which once girt 
the whole territory of the Netherlands, 
another portion of which is still to be found 
near Haarlem, and which long enabled the 
savage inhabitants of the quicksands and 
thickets of Batavia to withstand even the 
Romans ; while the tangled bushes into 
which the sand was blown on the shore of 
the North Sea are believed to be the ori- 
gin of thedunes. The trees grow so close 
as to spoil each other sadly, but if once the 
sharp sea winds are admitted the destruc- 
tion is dor Tall beech trunks, here and 
there, thrust their heads high into the air, 
pine and elm, hornbeams and horse-chest- 
nuts, crossed and mingled their branches, 
with a ro variety of foliage. In the 
midst of the wood we came upon a dark- 
green, clear pool, looking very weird and 
strange, and one sees where Ruysdael got 
the black greens, the sombre, sunless 
shadows, of his pictures. The deep seclu- 
sion of the place is very striking,* though 
within a mile or two of the town; the road 
wound and twisted through the thick for- 
est, closing in on every side and over our 
heads, when, without any preparation, we 
came suddenly on the old red brick palace 
with a high ferron and steps in front, 
literally planted in the very heart of the 
mystery. Certainly this is the very place 
where the delle au bois dormante must 
have lived, and probably these are the 
princes her descendants, only the queen, 
one of the cleverest women in Europe, 
does not look as if much of the sleep had 
come down upon her. The house is a 
show-place, full of Javanese and Japanese 
curiosities, and Mr. Motley’s portrait fig- 
ures there, hanging in a room full of the 
most precious of the monsters. He has 
certainly merited the rarest place in the 
kingdom, for his canonization of its heroes 
and his vivid pictures of the great strug- 
gles of its people. 

A poetic little garden behind, full of 
roses, was framed with wreaths of wes- 
teria as we looked out of a central hall, the 
cupola and walls of which are painted by 
scholars of Rubens in memory of the great 
deeds of some Prince of Orange, by order 


* There is a short prosaic way to the straight bare 
high road on the other side the palace, but this may be 
quite ignored. 
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of his wife, who sits at the top and admires 
her own work in her husband’s honor. 

The gallery at the Hague is very small, 
but full of pictures of great interest: not 
by any means, however, those which are 
most talked about. The big bull is a dis- 
appointment; we have been satiated with 
beast-painting, and the hairs of his head 
and the droppings from his, nose, wonder- 
ful as they are, are too realistic and pro- 
saic to excite any great warmth of enthu- 
siasm. The sleepy sheep, too, are so 
poorly painted that they seem as if not by 
Paul Potter’s own hand. Rosa Bonheur’s 
“ Horse Fair” isa far higher kind of art. 

Here, too, is a fine portrait of Prince 
Maurice, by Mireveldt, in armor, -with a 
high narrow forehead and peaked beard. 
There is more even than his father’s 
statesmanlike power in the face, but far 
less of the benignity. The features of the 
family of the Nassaus are well worth study. 
William the Silent and his three brothers 
had already laid down their lives for the 

‘sake of their country, and his son and 
nine more of the race were devoting their 
blood, their property, and every energy 
and talent they possessed to the service 
of the cause at the time this picture was 
painted. Few lands, indeed, owe more to 
one great family than Holland to the race 
of William. 

The bevy of doctors surrounding a sub- 
ject about to be dissected, foreshortened 
in a marvellous manner, is not so unpleas- 
ant as it sounds, and is a splendid effort 
of portrait-grouping, natural and lifelike, 
and of light and shade, but it is not a pic- 
ture on which one can like to dwell. The 
portraits of Rubens’ first and second wives 
are full of color, life, and brilliant light; 
“But I don’t know which I should like 
least for my own wife of those two coquet- 
tish ladies,” said our companion. There 
is no good picture of William the-Silent; 

robably he was far too busy with greater 
interests to remember to be painted; but 
though the omission seems to be in char- 
acter with the man, it is not the less to be 
regretted. The statue on the Plein is not 
bad, but it is only a late production; by 
his side the little dog is immortalized 
which saved his life, when lying asleep in 
his tent, by barking so violently that it 
awakened the prince, on one of the many 
occasions when his assassination was at- 
tempted by order of Philip II. 

Two or three lovely little landscapes, 
full of air and sunshine and distance, with 
much sky, make one feel as if a hole in 
the wall were opened admitting the real 
view. One of these gives that mixture of 





ships and trees common in Holland, and 
another the distant sight of a town amidst 
formal trees and wide meadows, whose 
realization we soon came upon in Leyden 
itself, near a small branch of the Rhine, 
where a great church rising among the 
trees and red houses has a sort of simu- 
lated look of the hull of a ship reversed, 
very characteristic of its position. 

Leyden is now the quietest and most 
stagnant of learned universities, but with 
a story to it of the siege by the Spaniards 
in 1573, than which nothing more moving 
has happened in the story of our race. 
The heroic manner in which the inhabi- 
tants held out long after any wholesome 
provisions had been consumed, how they 
ate horses and dogs, and cats and rats 
were luxuries; how they dug up the very 
weeds in the market-place ; and even when 
pestilence broke out from the privations 
endured by the inhabitants, and carried off 
thousands of them, still the remainder held 
out, —is not this written in Mr. Motley’s 
great chronicle of their race ? 

At length, as the last chance of reliev- 
ing the ‘city, William the Silent resolved 
upon opening the great dykes to the sea, 
and flooding the country so as to drown 
out the Spaniards and send food to the 
besieged. The damage to the fields, 
standing crops, and villages, in July was 
emormous ; it was a measure only to be 
taken as a last resort, but thé danger was 
imminent, and if Leyden fell the rest. of 
the country must follow. The Estates 
consented to the risk : “ Better a drowned 
land than a lost land,” cried the patriots, 
and a large capital was subscribed to carry 
out the work of destruction, as if it had 
been a commercial enterprise, while the 
ladies gave their plate and jewellery to- 
wards it. The besieged had written to 
the prince that everything was gone but 
the malt-cake, and that after four more 
days nothing but starvation would be left 
tothem. William was lying at Rotterdam 
so ill with a violent fever, brought on by 
fatigue and anxiety, that his life was de- 
spaired of, but he caused letters to be sent 
off, which, without mentioning his illness, 
told them that the dykes were already 
pierced and that the water was beginning 
to rise. Great rejoicings took place within 
the wretched town, cannon were fired, and 
the Spaniards were surprised at the sounds 
of music; but Leyden was fifteen miles 
from the sea dyke, and the flotilla of two 
hundred vende, with guns and two thou- 
sand five hundred veterans on board, 
was only able to get as far as a second 
dyke, still five miles from Leyden. Within 
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this lay a chain of sixty-two forts, occupy- 
ing the land held by the Spaniards, who 
were four times the number of those 
coming to the rescue; a sanguinary and 
desperate action took place, but after 
breaking through these obstacles a third 
dyke still kept out the water. At length 
after a series of violent “ amphibious skir- 
mishes ” this defence was carried and the 
dyke broken down; but again they were 
doomed to disappointment, the wind was 
east, and the water spreading over so large 
a surface was reduced to a mere film of 
nine inches, too shallow for the ships — 
which required from eighteen to twenty 
—to sail over, and the fleet remained 
motionless. 

William had by this time somewhat re- 
covered, and as soon as he was able to stand 
he came on board, when the mere sight 
of him revived the spirits of the forces. 
The besieged were now at their last gasp; 
they knew that the fleet had sailed, and 
guessed at its progress by the burning 
villages, but they knew also that the wind 
was contrary ang that it could not advance 
totheir help. Bread, malt-cake, and horse- 
flesh had disappeared, even the leaves 
were stripped from the trees and eaten; 
mothers dropped down dead with dead 
children in their arms; a dreadful disor- 
der like the plague carried off from six 
thousand to eight thousand persons; yet 
still the people resolutely held out. At 
last a party of the most fainthearted sur- 
rounded the burgomaster, Adrian van der 
Wirt, and demanded a surrender. “ My 
life is at your disposal,” said the heroic 
chief ; “I can die but once, but I tell you 
] have made an oath to hold the city. It 
is a fate more horrible than famine to fall 
into the hands of the Spaniards. Take 
my body if it can be of any use to you, but 
expect no surrender while I am alive.” 
The discontent was stayed, but still there 
seemed no hope of relief. “It were as 
easy to pluck the stars out of heaven as 
Leyden out of our hands,” cried the 
Spaniards, jubilantly. 

But the Lord sent a great wind, and it 
blew the waves furiously on the shore and 
across the ruined dykes, and the floods 
rose on the panic-stricken Spaniards, a 
thousand of whom were drowned, and the 
flotilla of barges sailed in at midnight 
over the waves amidst the storm and dark- 
ness. A fierce naval battle was fought 
amongst the branches of the great or- 
chards and the chimney-stacks of half-sub- 
merged farmhouses; the enemy’s vessels 
were soon sunk, and on swept the fleet; 
and when they approached some shallows, 
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the Zeelanders dashed into the sea and by 
sheer strength shouldered every vessel 
through. Before they could reach the 
town, however, there still remained the 
great fortress of Lammen, swarming with 
soldiers and bristling with artillery, which 
could not be left behind, while the town 
might still be starved before it could be 
reduced. At dead of night, however, the 
panic-stricken Spaniards fled, and to the 
surprise of the patriots, in the morning all 
were gone; and the fleet rowed in through 
the canals, the quays lined with the fam- 
ishing people to whom bread was thrown 
as they passed along amidst the tears of 
the population. As soon as the brave 
admiral Borson stepped on shore, a solemn 
procession repaired to the great church, 
nearly every living soul within the walls 
joining, where after a prayer had been 
offered up the whole vast multitude joined 
in a great thanksgiving hymn. But the 
emotion was too deep; they soon broke 
down, and the multitude wept like chil- 
dren. And on the day following the relief, 
when the north-west wind had done its 
work, behold, it shifted suddenly to the 
east, and again a tempest arose and blew 
back the waves whence they came, so that 
the land had rest, and the people were 
able once more to rebuild their dykes and 
restore the drowned fields. The whole 
story reads like a chapter in the history of 
the “chosen people.” 

The prince, though still scarcely con- 
valescent, appeared in the town next day ; 
and as one proof of the gratitude of Hol- 
land for the heroism a its people, the 
University was then founded at Leyden. 

We had passed the spire of an insig- 
nificant village on the right — “ Ryswyk, 
where the Treaty was signed between the 
Empire, England, France, Holland, and 
Spain in 1697,” said the guide-book orac- 
ularly. What was the treaty about? I 
know that we knew once, but this does 
not much mend the matter. I feel as if I 
were being examined in Russell’s “ Mod- 
ern Europe” and my information found 
very shaky. “What was the treaty to 
settle?” 1 appeal to the “ intelligent man,” 
of whom one is perennially in search in 
any new place, but here even he is at 
fault. “Madame, je ne puis vous en rien 
dire, je wai pas été a Ryswyc.” Whata 
comfort it would be if the not having been 
at a place would honorably clear one at an 
examination! “What are the dates of 
the two sieges of Vienna?” “Sir, I can- 
not say; 1 have never been at Vienna.” 
“What were the bases of the treaty of 
Utrecht?” “Mr. Professor, how should 
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I know? I have never visited Utrecht.” 
And with a vague notion that it was 
“ something wherein William III. figured” 
we swept on. 

As Haarlem came in sight we passed 
over the fields wherein hyacinths, tulips, 
etc., blue, pink, yellow, and rainbow-col- 
ored, are grown by the million, and make 
the country look like a garden parterre in 
spring. The alluvial soil when the peat is 
peeled off is found particularly productive 
for “ roots.” 

“ Are there any manufactures at Haar- 
lem?” we ask of our last edition of the 
“intelligent man” on our road to the great 
organ. ‘“ Yes, madame,” replied he, “ the 
manufacture of onions ” (bulbs). 

The siege of this town preceded that of 
Leyden by a few months, and quite 
equalled it in heroism, but the end was far 
more painful. Indeed, the courage of Ley- 
den must be estimated by the fact that she 
knew of the dreadful fate of her sister city 
and yet was not afraid. 

The position of the town was a most 
important one, on a narrosv-neck of land 
between the Zuyder Zee and the ocean, 
scarcely five miles across ; with its fall the 
province would have been cut in two, and 
the difficulty of resistance greatly increased. 
On the other side lay the Haarlem Lake, 
covering seventy square miles of surface, 
very shallow but liable to great storms. 
The city was one of the largest and most 
beautiful in the Netherlands, but also one 
of the weakest; the walls were low, in bad 
order, and required a large garrison, in- 
stead of which they could only muster 
three thousand men, while thirty thousand 
Spaniards were encamped around it. It 
was winter, which at first gave the Hol- 
landers some advantage, by enabling them 
to fight on their native ice, but after the first 
“ rapid, brilliant, and slippery skirmishes,” 
when, Alva’s troops being worsted, he 
declared that “such a thing was never 
heard of till to-day,” he ordered seven 
thousand pairs of skates, on which his 
soldiers were immediately made to practise 
their evolutions, and the balance was 
restored against the Netherlanders. 

Again and again the indefatigable 
Orange sent in men, provisions, and ammu- 
nition, across the ice of the Haarlem Lake 
on sledges, often impelled by women and 
even children; every citizen became a 
soldier, and even the women took arms; 
and a corps of fighting women, all of 
respectable character, armed with swords, 
daggers, and muskets, did very efficient 
service in many fiercely-contested actions, 
within and without the walls. 








The women in Holland have borne a 
distinguished part in the history of the 
country ever since the time when “the 
Gaul was assisted in a struggle by his 
blue-eyed wife, gnashing her teeth and 
brandishing her vast and snowy arms,” as 
a soldier who fought under the emperor 
Julian describes. But in spite of the des- 
perate resistance of the burghers, “ who 
fought as well as the best soldiers in the 
world could do,” wrote Alva, the iron 
circle gradually closed in on the devoted 
city. They repelled three fierce assaults, 
defeating the enemy with great loss; they 
sallied forth with brilliant success, bring- 
ing in provisions and cannon, and killing 
almost a man apiece of the Spaniards ; 
they built up the walls again as fast as the 
cannonade destroyed them, or when they 
were blown up by mines. Horrible bar- 
barities were committed by the Spaniards 
onthe few prisoners taken, but at length 
Alva introduced a fleet of war-boats on 
the lake, and all the provisions in the town 
having been exhausted, the townfolk could 
dono more. As they could get no quar- 
ter they determined on cutting their way 
through the camp, with the women and 
children in the midst of a square. “It 
was a war such as had never been seen 
or heard of in any land on earth,” wrote 
Alva to Philip 1]. The general, Don 
Frederic Alva, would willingly have aban- 
doned the siege, but his father’threatened 
to renounce him if he did so. At last, 
fearing that the desperate citizens would 
set fire to the town, he offered ample for- 
giveness to the place, having all the time 
in his pocket a letter from Alva ordering 
him “not to let a soldier remain alive,” 
and to execute a large number of the citi- 
zens. Haarlem yielded, and the people 
laid down their arms. As soon as they 
were no longer to be feared, the massacre 
began, and for many days five execution- 
ers and their attendants were kept at work 
till they were exhausted, when the remain- 
ing prisoners were tied back to back, two 
and two, and drowned in the lake. Two 
thousand three hundred persons were thus 
murdered in cold blood, including the Cal- 
vinist ministers and most of the principal 
inhabitants of the place. But the heroic 
resistance had not been in vain; it ex- 
hausted the strength of the besieging 
army to such a degree that “it was clear 
the Spanish empire could not sustain 
many such victories.” Twelve thousand 
men had perished of their choicest troops, 


and the expenditure of treasure had been’ 


enormous, while in four years’ time the 
city was once again lost to the Nether 
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ithe sea. It has struck its roots deep be- 


landers, whose constancy nothing could 
subdue. 

What then was the lake of Haarlem is 
now green with fields and young trees, 
and spotted with new red farmhouses, 
lying twelve feet below the level of the 
surrounding low country. Another large 
space is being reclaimed, laid bare by the 
line of the new great shjp-canal from 
Amsterdam to the sea, on the other side 
of the railroad. 

The struggle between man and water in 
this marvellous country, only protected 
from being swallowed up in the high tides 
of every autumn by the line of low dunes 
and the artificial dykes, which are little 
more than wattles and sand bound togeth- 
er by the roots of the grass, almost haunts 
one. Itis as ifthe voice of the sea was 
ever sounding in their ears, “ Watch, 
work, strengthen your dykes, or you will 
all be drowned!” The details of the 
draining of the Haarlem Lake are ex- 
tremely curious; a circular canal was first 
made round the district to be operated 
on, built up like the Zewées of the Po. 
Into this the water was (and is) pumped 
by four great steam-engines; it thence 
flows into a wider straight canal, ending 
with great sluices on the sea. These at 
low tide are opened, and the water runs 
away; but if the wind be strong on shore, 
and the tide high, whole days may elapse 
before the gates can be opened, and the 
water must wait with what patience it may, 
while the overgorged canals become full 
almost to overflowing. 

Whole regiments of windmills are con- 
tinually at work, keeping the balance, even 
between the inland and outward waters, 
pumping up that of the low levels suffi- 
ciently high to enable it to find an exit 
into the sea. Beside this, they saw wood, 
grind flour, crush linseed, etc., etc., so 
that it is no wonder that they hold so hon- 
orable a place in Dutch art. It is found 
that they only raise the water profitably to 
a height of three or four feet, so that 
when ten or twelve feet have to be accom- 
plished, three mills, in steps one above 
another, are employed, each to do its own 
share of the work. There are said to be 
nine thousand of these industrious slaves 
in Holland. . And Amsterdam would seem 
to be the very centre of the battalion. 
There is one in each angle of the now use- 
less fortifications, and they are sprinkled 
up and down all along the outer canal. 
The town is the crown of wonder of engi- 
neering skill, patient labor, and untiring 
struggles with water, weather, and wind, 
for the whole place is below the level of 
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low, like a great, patient oak, and there is 
almost a3 much material sunk beneath the 
feet as is to be seen above the heads of 
the inhabitants. The ugly palace alone is 
built upon more than seventy thousand 
iles. 

r H—— went to look at the building of 
an ordinary house in an ordinary street; 
he found that they came to water, or 
rather mud, as soon as they began to dig; in 
a space about thirty feet by twenty-five feet, 
eighteen piles, six inches square and thirty 
or forty feet long, were being driven b 

steam-hammers, about two to the yard. 
Over the crossing beams and the flooring, 
Portland cement is generally laid, and the 
houses do not appear to be damp. But in 
the smaller streets, where the water is 
stirred by the long poles used to punt the 
barges, or by dredging, the smell was 
frightful, as there can be no outfall, and 
the drainage must all be laboriously 
pumped up out of the canals before it can 
run into the sea. Yet there is little fever; 
perhaps the liberal allowance of clean rain, 
perpetually pouring down from heaven, 
keeps them going. Still it was highl 

immoral thus to sin against every law o 

hygiene and not to suffer, and H—— 
held his nose in virtuous indignation as 
he passed along. 

Nothing can be more picturesque than 
the infinite variety of queer gables and 
pediments, the ogeées, scrolls, and dormer 
windows of the houses in the canal streets, 
each with a projection to which a crane 
can be attached, jutting out from the top- 
most twist of the mouldings, like a uni- 
corn’s horn out of his forehead. The 
lines of the windows, varying in each 
house from those of its neighbor, give 
them the charm of individuality, even in a 
street, which we so sorely miss in London. 
There is a ¢rottoir and generally a row of 
trees by each canal, which introduces an- 
other element unlike Venice. 

We could see from our windows the 
large ships that enter through a drawbridge 
into the wider canals, with strange quaint 
varieties of stem and stern, the rigging 
and sails of different cuts and colors, many 
of their masts being unshipped to pass 
under the low side bridges. Here is a 
mass of hay, as large as a house, pores 
past on an almost invisible flat boat, an 
projecting far on each side of it; there 
comes an immense vegetable cargo; bar- 
rels of herrings, coals, cheese, butter, 
every kind of produce, were passing up 
and down, and a vast flotilla of wood, many 
hundred feet in length, which had come 
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down the Rhine from the Black Forest of 
the Jura, with a little hut at each end, and 

iloted by a couple of families, who must 
eae been months on their slow way. 
The opening of the great canal to the 
North Sea, which saves the long and dan- 
gerous passage round by the sandbanks of 
the Zuyder Zee, has greatly increased the 
commerce of the town, and it is said now 
to be rivalling or even cutting out that of 
Rotterdam. The harbor atthe end of the 
canal just completed by English engineers, 
at the opening to the stormy ocean, is well 
worth studying. It cost millions of money, 
and both canal, sluices, and harbor are 
miracles of skill. 

There was much talk of the scheme for 
drying up part of the Zuyder Zee; a dyke 
twenty-five miles long is to be thrown across 
its narrowest part, when a county about 
the size of Surrey would be added to the 
kingdom. The preparations for this em- 
bankment under water are such as would 
only be dreamt of in Holland. A raft of 
brushwood is made, on which, as no nat- 
ural stone is to be had, square masses 
made of sand and shingie, bound together 
by cement, are piled. These are towed 
out to their proper situation, when they are 
sunk, and another iayer then brought and 
laid on the top of the first, the workmen in 
a diving-bell directing the operations. 

A statue of Rembrandt adorns one of 
the numerous “ places,” but of Spinoza, as 
is not perhaps unnatural, no notice was 
taken in his native country till this year, 
when, two hundred years after his death, 
a statue of him wes raised at the Hague. 
The account of an excommunication by 
the synagogue, when he left the commun- 
ion, is so singular that it may well be given 
as a “ picture ” of the Jews of Amsterdam 
about 1656. A large and agitated con- 
gregation collected when it was known 
that the heretic refused to return into 
the fold, black wax candles were lighted, 
while the chanter chanted the dreadful 
words of the interdict. He was declared 
“accursed by the same curse where- 
with Elisha cursed those wanton and 
insolent children,” etc., etc., “by all the 
curses, anathemas, interdictions, and ex- 
communications fulminated from the time 
of Moses, our master, to the present day.” 
“Tn the name of the Lord of Hosts, Jah, 
and in the name of the globes, wheels, 
mysterious beasts,” etc., “let him be cursed 
in heaven and earth, by the very mouth of 
the Almighty God,” “ by the mouth of the 
Seraphim and Opanim, and ministering 
angels,” etc. He was cursed “ by the seven 
angels who preside over the seven days of 
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the week, and by the mouth of the seven 
principalities.” If he was born in March, 
the direction of which is assigned to Uriel, 
let him be cursed by the mouth of Uriel,” 
and so on through all the months. “ Let 
him be cursed wherever he turn;... 
may he perish by a burning fever, by a 
consumption and leprosy ; may oppression 
and anguish seize him; . . . may he drink 
the cup of indignation, and curses cover 
him as with a garment; .. . let his sins 
never be forgiven and let God blot him 
from under the heavens; ” thus it runs on 
through four octavo pages of fierce and 
passionate denunciation, which do not, 
however, appear to have all been used on 
this occasion. 

These terrific objurgations were accom- 
panied from time to time by the thrilling 
sounds of a trumpet; at length the black 
candles were melted drop by drop intoa 
huge tub of blood, and as the lights were 
suddenly extinguished, the shuddering 
spectators, with a cry of execration, 
shouted “Amen.” The end of the can- 
dles in the blood is also said to have been 
omitted in Spinoza’s case. 

The pleasures of persecution must in- 
deed be great, when it is remembered how 
many of the Jews present had themselves 
sought refuge from the terrors of the In- 
quisition in free Holland, or were descend- 
ed from those who had escaped from 
Spain, Portugal, and other Catholic coun- 
tries, and who used the liberty they had 
thus gained to denounce their brethren. 

The Jews of Amsterdam are now a large 
and important body, with much of the 
trade of the town in their hands; particu- 
larly the special one of the cutting of dia- 
monds, which is chiefly confined to this 
place. 

“Water, water everywhere, and not a 
drop to drink,” one cannot help saying 
like the Ancient Mariner. There is great 
difficulty in getting any good enough for 
the purpose, and strangers are warned 
against the ordinary supply as against 
poison; but some has been found of late, 
purified by the natural filter of the sands 
of the dunes. To a Dutchman it would 
seem impossible to have enough of it 
about his house, whether in town or 
country. With a canal in front and 
another on each side, he will add an arti- 
ficial pond in his small garden, as a finish 
quite necessary for his comfort and pleas- 
ure; and the smoking-houses and gazebos 
hang by preference over a canal. 

The pictures are everywhere a contin- 
ual feast, especially the, portraits, which 
adorn the walls of buildings in what 
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would be only second-rate country towns 
in another land. Such great masters as 
Van der Helst and Frank Hals are not 
sufficiently known and appreciated in 
England. There was a wonderful picture 
of a lady in a ruff by Hals in the Loan 
Collection this year, and an Admiral Van 
Tromp in the Spencer gallery, still at 
South Kensington, which are perfectly 
marvellous in their vivid life; his later 
pictures are very inferior, however, and 
degenerate into coarseness. It is singular 
that no specimens of the works of so im- 
portant an early painter as Antonio Moro 
are to be found in his own country; they 
must be sought for in England and Spain, 
where he chiefly worked. There is a Queen 
Mary among Lady Ashburton’s pictures, 
sent by the queen herself to Philip II. be- 
fore her marrjage, and a portrait of a lady 
in the National Gallery, about 1585, very 
remarkable in themselves, and for the his- 
tory of the art in the Low Countries. 

When portraits are by a master-hand 
there can be no class of painting more 
truly interesting. The real presentment 
of a great man by a great artist will be 
allowed by every one to be unsurpassable 
in value, as a combination of history, 
study of character, psychological and 
phrenological, as far as the form of the 
skull, well worth study. But even more 
than this, the likenesses of perfectly un- 
known and even commonplace men and 
women, immortalized by such men as 
Rembrandt, Van der Helst, Rubens, in 
the north, and Morone, Giorgione, and 
Titian in the south, are themselves of the 
deepest interest. 

To see before you a real human being, 
whose “ mind can be read behind his face,” 
as Tennyson puts it, bearing the traces of 
the joys and sorrows, the feelings and 
sympathies, common to all our race, must 
always have a charm which no pictures of 
gods and goddesses however good, not 
even “ideal” apostles and martyrs, can 
ever possess. Of course there are excep- 
tions to this, but only in the very highest 
class of imaginative works, such, for in- 
stance, as the great “ Descent from the 
-ross ” by Rubens at Antwerp. 

It must always be an event in any one’s 
fe first to make acquaintance with that 
lighty picture, for, though the lines of 
te. composition may be known by heart 
fom prints and photographs, every per- 

sa must then feel that he first obtains 
aly real idea of the work. Indeed the 
ligt and shade of prints and photographs 
is ften so utterly unlike that of the orig- 
ina, that they are confusing more than 
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helping, in their very meagre and inac- 
curate translation of a master. Color too 
here takes a new value, even with those 
who have loved it best, in looking at this 
its perhaps greatest achievement. It is 
not merely that the extreme glow and 
richness enhance infinitely the wonderful 
breadth of light and shade, and glorious 
harmony of lines, but here its element 
seems required to tell the story completely. 
It is itself a factor, necessary to the ex- 
pression of the scene, not a mere enhance- 
ment of the rest — not only pleasure to 
the eye, but is felt to be part of the ex- 
planation of the meaning of the whole. 

Where every quality is thus complete, 
there is a feeling of utter satisfaction in 
sitting opposite the picture, which is inde- 
scrib ible in its repose. 

Once only in his life did Rubens reach 
that supreme height. The other pictures 
of his at Antwerp, which one is called on 
to admire, are miracles of facile skill in 
adventurous drawing, like the “ Elevation 
of the Cross” in the opposite transept of 
the cathedral — triumphs of sleight of hand 
in the art of hues; but here only has he 
attained to the passion of inspiration in 
religious thought and feeling. It is like a 
great oratorio by Handel; the youngest 
and most ignorant can understand enough 
to enjoy, the most learned and experienced 
are lost in wonder and admiration at the 
treasures of his genius. It seems strange 
that he never should have attained to any- 
thing approaching the sublimity of this 
work. The gallery at Antwerp is full of 
pictures of his, enormous in size, and con- 
sidered “very fine,” — that “rollicking” 
piece of color, “ Za Vierge au Perroguet,” 
among others,—but one can hardly be- 
lieve them to be by the same head and 
heart as the one great piece framed in its 
appropriate setting of the grand cathe- 
dral. There is an immense charm in the 
contrast of the two sides of the Predella 
with the centre: the almost pastoral 
“sweetness and light” of the young peas- 
ant mother, in her great shading Flemish 
hat, mounting the rude steps to greet 
Elizabeth, on one. side, with a deep blue 
landscape seen below the arch; on the 
other side she is stretching out her arms a 
little anxiously for the babe who is held 
up in Simeon’s hands. “A sword shall 
pierce thine own side,” he may be say- 
ing — a first tender note of sorrow, a hint 
of the coming woe. 

The feeling of “ contrary motion ” (as it 
would be called in music), the contrast of 
these two with the sombre magnificence 
of the deep tragedy of the great central 
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icture. must be seen to be understood at 
its full value, and for this engravings are 
scarcely any help. All the pictures are 
plays upon the word “Cristofero,” who 
was the patron saint of the guild of arque- 
busiers, from whom Rubens bought a piece 
of land for.a house. They stipulated for a 
picture of St. Christopher in payment, and 
in his princely magniticence he presented 
them with five altogether, for the backs of 
the two flaps are painted also. 

Color asa means of expression takes 
new character in the Netherlands; it is 
like a new language, or rather like a new 
mode of expression, by symphonies of 
harmonious hues. 

In Rembrandt this is arrived at by con- 
trast, almost by negations, and a brilliant 
piece of harmony is produced almost with- 
out positive hues at all—the warm glow 
of a deep, dark background makes a blue 
or green appear so by juxtaposition; a 
dull red tells like a jewel on a neutral tint, 
or the flesh-tints, those most indescribable 
of hues, become living, in the great chefs 
@’euvre of portrait-painting, the “ Five 
Syndics,” or the “ Burgomaster Six” and 
his wife. 

Color, however, seems to be an instinct 
more than ascience; a half-naked Hindoo 
squatting among his piles of wool, dyeing 
them with herbs chosen by himself, and 
not knowing any reason why, will compose 
a marvel of harmony which all the king- 
doms of Europe, with all their art-schools 
combined, cannot approach. Here and 
there a single painter arises, in an isolated 
place, some Sir Joshua, with his almost 
magic loveliness of delicate harmonies, 
some Gainsborough, old Crome, or Turner, 
but it is not carried on. In France the 
specimens are quite as rare. Meissonier 
is too artificial. E. Frere is very tender 
and charming, though a little dim in his 
key of hues. Color, however, is .now as 
dead in the Low Countries as in the 
wretched diubs of modern Italy, and the 
painful cold greys of the German modern 
school. The secret, the knack, the feel- 
ing, has died out with them of the old 
time, as may be seen almost more dis- 
tinctly in the painted glass, the magnifi- 
cent wa//s of color, as they may almost 
be called, thirty and forty feet high, which 
adorn quite insignificant churches in both 
Belgium and Holland. Comparing them 
with the much-cried-up Munich windows 
at Cologne, or the horrors perpetrated at 
Westminster Abbey and some other of 
our cathedrals, it seems almost inexpli- 
cable how, with the old models before the 
eyes of those who seek, the poverty, the 
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rawness which sets one’s teeth on edge 
in most modern glass could have been 
perpetrated. 

At Gouda, a few miles from the Hague, 
are some gorgeous specimens eqaal to 
those given by Charles V. and his sisters 
to St. Gudule at Brussels, splendid in 
design as in richness of dark hues. All 
these form pictures in stained glass, which 
theoretically hardly appears to be its legit- 
imate province of work, intended as it is 
to be seen against the light and therefore 
semi-transparent, but the effect is too 
grand to think of anything but such a 
result. 

When we steamed away from Amster- 
dam the flat world was blotted out by rain 
and mist—nothing was to be seen but 
perspectives of straight lines of earth, 
trees, and water, each cut short by fog. 
Every field was not only like a sponge full 
of water, but looked so rotten with ooze 
that it seemed as if the cows must sink 
down through the bogs towards the centre 
of the earth. They were on the point of 
being taken under shelter for the winter, 
as it would be impossible for cattle to live 
in the open in such a climate; yet. the 
thrive and give ample produce. Both 
men and beasts, indeed, look healthy and 
well-doing ail over a country which feels 
like a raft, floating only just so as to keep 
its head above that water which it requires 
the almost superhuman efforts of its in- 
habitants to resist and make use of. 

It isa grand thing to see the theatre 
where such great deeds, both moral and 
material, have been performed by man, 
but it must require the constitution of a 
Dutchman to be able to live there in bad 
weather. F. P. VERNEY. 


From Nature. 
ELECTRICITY IN WAR. 


THE important 7é/e played by electricity 
in modern warfare affords an excellent 
example of the influence which science 
has of late exerted in naval and military 
affairs. It is no isolated example of scien- 
tific warfare that we have here to deal with, 
for the electric fluid has in a great meas- 
ure changed our whole practice of war, 
and bids fair to revolutionize it still more 
in the future. Every soldier or sailor, if 
he desires to make his mark, must be 
something of an electrician, for there 
seems to be no limit to the useful applica- 
cations of the galvanic spark in_ battle. 
Broadly, we may divide these applications 
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under three heads; namely, the employ- 
ment of electricity for signalling, for the 
explosion of charges, and lastly, for illu- 
mination, both for the purposes of attack or 
defence, it being a difficult matter to decide 
in which connection the electric spark ful- 
fils the most important duty. 

To begin with the telagraph. All will 
agree that it is well-nigh impossible to 
overrate the advantages which this rapid 
means of communication gives to the gen- 
eral, in these days, when the line of battle 
sometimes extends for a dozen miles. 
Let the commander occupy tle most cen- 
tral position, a long time must elapse be- 
fore his aides-de-camp can communicate 
with one wing or the other. Assisted by 
the electric telegraph, however, the gen- 
eral is as close to his subordinates as if he 
were within shouting distance. Even a 
brigade of horse artillery, or cavalry divis- 
ion advancing at a gallop, can carry its 
telegraph equipment with it, the operators 
accompanying a flying column of this na- 
ture with but very littl difficulty. The 
wire-drums are started off at a gallop, the 
cable being unwound as the carts proceed, 
and a sergeant on horseback with a 
“sounder” to his ear, in connection with 
one end of the wire, receives the general’s 
commands as soon almost as they are 
spoken. The movement countermanded 
or a retreat ordered, the cable is again 


wound up as readily as it was laid down, 
and the telegraphers make good their re- 


turn with the rest of the troops. Where 
ordinary movements are executed, use is 
of course made of the telegraph wagon, a 
comfortable little office on wheels, fur- 
nished with all things necessary for the 
receipt and despatch of messages, but this 
convenience: is naturally, out of place 
where a rapid change of front, or some 
speedy flank movement has to be executed. 

Coming next to the explosion of charges 
by means of the electric spark, we enter 
upon a phase of war science which bids 
fair to grow to infinite proportions. Both 
Franklin and Priestley suggested the em- 
ployment of electricity in this connection 
more than a hundred years ago, but it is 
very recently indeed that we have been in 
a position to make proper use of this val- 
uable agent as a means of firing charges at 
a distance. In fact, at the present mo- 
ment we have by no means exhausted 
research in this direction, and we find sci- 
entific soldiers and sailors still at variance 
with one another as to the best plan of 
using the electric current for fiting-pur- 
poses. One of the first applications made 
of the subtle fluid was in the removal of 
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the wreck of the “ Royal George,” at Spit- 
head, nearly fifty years ago, when the ex- 
pones of the charges was brought about 

y what is termed a wire-fuse, or in other 
words a short piece of platinum thread 
stretched between two copper wires. The 
platinum, bridge having less conducting 
power than the copper wires, presents a 
considerable amount of resistance to any 
current of electricity that passes, and, in 
doing this, becomes so heated as to be 
capable of igniting any particles of gun- 
powder in contact with it. A wire-fuse of 
this description has simply to be placed in 
the middle of a charge, and if then a cur- 
rent of electricity is passed from a battery 
along the wire in connection with the fuse, 
instantaneous ignition is the result. This 
simple method of firing charges under 
water was a vast improvement over the 
old one in use by our engineers, which 
consisted in leading up a metal pipe from 
the charge to the surface of the water; 
the outlet of the pipe was placed as far as 
possible from the charge beneath the 
water, and then a ladle full of red-hot shot 
was emptied down it, and so reached the 
gunpowder below, which thereupon ex- 
ploded if the iron fragments had not be- 
come too cold in transit. 

But for many purposes the wire-fuse is ill- 
adapted to the military and naval services, 
A voltaic battery is necessary to evolve 
the low-tension electricit required to yield 
sufficient resistance and heat, and sucha 
battery made up of metal plates, and in- 
volving the use of acids, is an awkward 
apparatus to carry in the field. Already in 
1853, this fact seems to have occurred to 
a Spanish officer, Col. Verdu, who deter- 
mined to see what could be:done in the 
way of exploding gunpowder by a spark, 
or in other words, by high-tension elec- 
tricity. Aided by a Rubmkorff coil he 
succeeded in firing half-a-dozen charges 
simultaneously, and although the discharge 
was sometimes a matter of considerable 
uncertainty, to Verdu certainly belongs the 
credit of having been the first soldier to 
apply electricity in this way to the firing of 
one or more mines, Wheatstone and 
Abel followed in Verdu’s footsteps, and 
while the former directed his attention to 
the construction of a frictional apparatus 
of a portable nature, which should be suit- 
able for military use, the latter busied him- 
self in the preparation of a fuse inclosing 
a compound more delicately explosive than 
gunpowder, a fuse, by the way, which still 
retains an important place among our war- 
like stores. 

It was in the China war of 1860 that we 
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first find an electric firing-apparatus form- 
ing part of an army equipment. In this 
case the outfit was of a somewhat clumsy 
nature. A conveyance, in shape and size 
much resembling a b:ker’s barrow, con- 
tained a monster horseshoe magnet, and 
it was the sudden disruption of its arma- 
ture from this magnet which. generated 
the spark to fire the fuse. A few years 
afterwards, this ponderous conveyance 
gave place to a neat little mahogany box 
about a foot cube, which contained half a 
dozen small but powerful magnets, in the 
field of which the armatures were made to 
revolve with exceeding celerity; and it is 
by means of such an apparatus that to-day 
we are enabled to fire a score of charges 
at a time, the wires branching off from the 
instrument to a distance of a hundred 
yards or more. But nevertheless, we have 
yet to devise, it seems, an efficient explod- 
ing apparatus capable of igniting both low 
and high tension electric fuses, 

As everybody knows, it is by reason of 
electricity being employed to fire explo- 
sive charges that torpedo warfare has of 
late attained to so important a position. 
In the Whitehead, or fish-torpedo, the 
electric fluid, it is true, plays no part, but 
this is the only notable exception. In the 
floating torpedo, the moored torpedo, and 
the spar-torpedo, electricity is the life and 
soul; at one moment the machine is but a 
floating buoy or sunken impediment, the 
next it is transformed into a terrible vol- 
cano. A feeble current of electricity 
flashing along the wire, has on the instant 
sufficed to bring about the fatal change. 

Passing from torpedo warfare and the 
recent attempts that have been made to 
turn electricity to account in the construc- 
tion of self-steering launches, we come to 
a scarcely less important matter, that of 
firing guns by the electric spark. Not 
only are guns at proof and those under ex- 
periment so ignited, but on board the 
modern ironclad it is the custom nowa- 
days to fire broadsides in this wise also. 
By leading wires from every gun to one 
point, which is specially adapted for obser- 
vation, the double advantage is secured of 
bringing about the firing at the most oppor- 
tune moment, and of securing a simulta- 
neous discharge. Some experiments made 
in Germany have proved beyond doubt 
that an armor plate struck instantaneously 
in this way by several shot, may be effec- 
tively broken up, whereas the ordinary 
broadside fire, brought about by guoners 





at word of command is ‘ncapable of doing 
so. The wires may be led into an observ- 
ing tower, or half-way up the mainmast if 
need be, and here the firing officer can 
calmly consort his measures undisturbed 
by the smoke, and noise, and bustle going 
on below him. He is provided wit 
proper sights, and the guns being laid in 
accordance with his orders, he can watch 
opportunity for firing as well as if he had 
his eye to the weapons themselves. 
Finally, we have the use of the electric 
light in warfare. It is the most recent 
application of all of this wonderful agent, 
and we should hesitate to say how exten- 
sive may hereafter be the employment of 
electricity in this connection. In the 
Franco-German war, the first use of this 
powerful source of illumination was made 
by the French engineers, and from the 
forts around Paris the electric rays were 
made to sweep in all directions, to watch 
for hostile troops engaged in the operation 
of mining. Bodies of soldiers upwards of 
a mile distant could be plainly seen by the 
vivid light of the electric lamp, and work- 
ing parties were frequently compelled to 
abandon their object in the presence of 
this powerful detector. As a means of 
discovering the approach of torpedo 
launches at night, the electric light will 
obviously be of value, and alzeady a trial 
of it has been made in several of her 
Majesty’s ships. The “ Alexandra,” the 
flagship of the Mediterranean fleet, is pro- 
vided with an electric lamp, worked by one 
of Wilde’s powerful machines, so that the 
efficiency of the apparatus may be prac- 
tically tested. Experiments, however, 
have already shown what the electric 
rays are capable of doing, and a low tor- 
pedo-launch cannot approach within a 
thousand yards without detection, while if 
painted of a neutral grey, so as the better 
to escape observation by day, the vessel, it 
appears, is all the more perceptible under 
electric illumination. Steamers, we are 
told, are peculiarly liable to be detected 
by an electric lamp, since the rays are 
reflected by the steam and smoke as effec- 
tively as if the latter were a solid screen. 
How valuable, too, the electric light on 
board ship must prove for signalling pur- 
poses may be gathered from the fact that 
the Dungeness light, which was the first 
one of an electric nature constructed in 
this country, can be seen on a clear night 
ata distance of thirty miles with all the 
brilliancy of a star of the first magnitude. 
H. BADEN PRITCHARD. 
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From The Spectator. 
A LONELY BIT OF ENGLAND. 


THERE is a terrace on the high ground 
of Oullins, below Lyons, whence one sees 
the confiuence of the Rhone and the 
Sadne, and marks the distinctness of their 
several colors, and their rate of motion, 
for many a mile down the conjoint streams. 
Looking from that terrace across the 
broad lands towards Switzerland, one also 
beholds a yet more beautiful object, with 
the charm of chance about it, too, for it 
is only under certain conditions of weather 
that the clouds on the far horizon part and 
lift, and the monarch of mountains stands 
disclosed between the mist-curtains. Of 
a similar order is the spectacle which may 
sometimes be seen from the shore of 
Barnstaple Bay, when, after the jealous 
clouds have shrouded it for weeks, it may 
be, they drift away, and the grand and 
lonely Lundy Island rears its scarred and 
riyen-granite cliffs from the fretted sea. 
When the island, which for mystery and 
loneliness might, until lately, have been a 
speck in the far Pacific, though it lies in 
the midst of the Bristol Channel, emerges 
into sight it sometimes wears a mystic as- 
pect still, for bands of fog will float, rib- 
bon-like, along the front of it, hiding now 
the heads of the cliffs and leaving the 
beach clear, and again reversing that 
order; and as the mist is not thick, 
but vapory and transparent, it produces 
mirage-like effects, and the outlines of the 
island and the ships sailing under if are 
lifted and distorted. But when Lundy 
stands fully revealed in the sunshine to its 
rare visitors, it presents an aspect as ro- 
mantic and imposing as can be desired. 
It is formed of “a lofty table-headed gran- 
ite rock, surrounded by steep and occa- 
sionally perpendicular cliffs, with grisly 
seams and clefts, and hollowed out along 
the shore into fantastic coves and grot- 
toes with huge piles of granite thrown 
in wild disorder.” Sea-birds whirl like 
driven clouds about the cliffs, cluster in 
the crannies, and balance themselves upon 
the waves, filling the air with the hoarse 
screaming which makes so fine a harmony 
with the voice of the sea. Like a majes- 
tic solitary fortress the island stands, with 
“the graves of the giants’”’ for its hidden 
treasure, the relics of innumerable wrecks 
for its trophies, and the Templar Rock for 
its unrelieved sentinel; for when the mist 
lifts off Lundy, there juts out from a pro- 
jecting point an enormous mass of granite, 
presenting so perfect a resemblance to a 
man’s face, under the head-gear of the 
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Knights Templars, “that one can scarcely 
believe that it has not been touched by an 
artist’s chisel.” The outlying rocks are 
of strange shapes, and have their several 
names recorded in the early scant history 
of the lonely island which has touched the 
life of the mainland in some of its most 
troublous times. The Constable, the Gan- 
nett and the Seal Rocks describe them- 
selves by their names, and one of the 
great curiosities of the island is the Seal 
Cave, a vault sixty feet in height and 
twelve in width, with a sandy bottom at its 
inner part, —, rising and getting 
narrower and darker until there is scarcely 
room to pass, and then suddenly opening 
into a spacious and lofty chamber, to which 
the seals resort. Another is the extraor- 
dinary cavity known as the Devil’s Lime- 
kiln, on the south-west of the island. 
“ This opening,” says Mr. Chandler, in his 
monograph of Lundy, “consists of four 
walls of granite; the north and south sides 
being perfectly smooth planes or faces of 
rock, which gradually narrow, as they de- 
scend, into a funnel-shaped opening, hav- 
ing at the bottom its diverging passages 
or tunnels communicating with the sea. 
The other two sides of this chasm are 
absolutely perpendicular, but the surfaces 
of the — are partially decomposed, 
and broken by joints and fissures. The 
depth of this remarkable 
dred and seventy feet.” 
In Drayton’s “ Polyolbion,” he de- 
scribes Lundy Island as “a lusty, black- 
brow’d girl, with forehead broad and 
high;” this “forehead” is the broad, 
steep, even slope, green or russet-brown, 
according to the season (for it is covered 
with ferns), rising to the flat summit, 
which would answer to the top of the 
head of the black-browed girl. That slope 
of ferns above the cliffs two hundred feet 
high, with a rampart of bristling granite 
boulders between them and the sea, the 
outlying islets, the tossing fringe of foam, 
the whirling legions of sea-birds, the ever- 
lasting booming of the sea in the caves, 
the effects of light in the moist atmos- 
phere, form a scene of grand and solitary 
beauty, which gains upon the imagination 
by the associations with human fate be- 
longing to the island, within whose nine 
miles’ circuit are girt many romantic and 
terrible memories. No place on earth, 
perhaps, has seen quite so many wrecks. 
Laying aside the theories which may be 
formed as to its prehistoric inhabitants, 
upon: the suggestive basis of the giant 
skeletons which were discovered in their 
stone coffins in 1850; and the supposition 
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that the island — the ancient Herculea — 
may have seen a settlement of the Norse- 
men upon it, its actual history is full of a 
turbulent romance, the immemorial char- 
acteristic of the Montmorency or Monte 
Marisco family, to whom it belonged in 
the eleventh century. Rebellion and 
piracy were the occupations of the De Ma- 
risco holders of Lundy, whom two kings 
seem to have vainly endeavored to dispos- 
sess, until, in 1245, after the execution of 
Sir William de Marisco, for rapine and 
violence of various kinds, the island was 
declared forfeited to the king (Henry III.), 
and Henry de Tracy was made keeper of 
it. The De Mariscos turned up again, 
however, under Edward I., but in the 
time of Edward II. Lundy was granted to 
the king’s favorite, Hugh Lord le Despen- 
ser, and the king, flying from his queen 
and the barons, attempted to take refuge 
there. He was prevented by a contrary 
wind, and the frustration of his design is 
quaintly recorded in Westcote’s “ History 
of Devonshire.” The only historical re- 
mains on the island date from the De Ma- 
risco times. The massive and extensive 
ruins of the castle show that it must have 
have been.an important fortress. “ The 
caves and subterranean passages in its 
neighborhood, the mounds, and the round 
towers are probably relics of the sway of 
these pirate nobles, and illustrative of the 
lawlessness of the time, as well as of the 
natural strength and importance of the 
island.” 

In the Great Rebellion, the little island 
again became important in the west coun- 
try, after a long period during which it 
figures merely in the annals of piracy. 
Governor Bushel’s holding-out against 
the summons of the Parliament to surren- 
der, his correspondence with Charles I. 
on the subject, the king’s remarkable let- 
ter, and Richard Fiennes’s account of the 
condition of the garrison, conveyed in his 
report to Sir Thomas Fairfax of the deliv- 
ering up of the island, form an exceedingly 
striking episode of that stirring history. 
The island was given over to Lord Say 
and Sele, who claimed it on seemingly 
obscure and uncertain grounds, and would 
appear to have preted little by his gain, 
for Echard, the historian, narrates that 
after he had lived to see his ambition de- 
feated by the supremacy of Cromwell, he 
sought a voluntary retreat, or rather im- 
prisonment, in the Isle of Lundy, where 
local tradition has it that he died. Then, 
for a long time, Lundy became again the 
resort of pirates, and in the reign of Queen 


Anne it fell for a time into the hands of 
the French, who used it as a privateering 





station during that brilliant interval in 


which they made such a number of prizes 
that they called Barnstaple Bay “the 
Golden Bay.” With the villainous episode 
of “Benson’s convicts,” the historical 
career of Lundy comes toa close. Lonel 

as Lundy is even now, this daring dee 

seems almost impossible, and it certainly 
vies with any of the former transactions 
which rendered the place notorious. Ben- 
son, who rented the island from Lord 
Gower in 1748, was an eminent merchant 
at Bidford, and M.P. for Barnstaple. In 
1790, he entered into a contract with gov- 
ernment for the exportation of convicts, 
and gave.the usual bond to the sheriff to 
transport them to Virginia or Maryland, 
“which,” says Mr. Chandler, “was the 
simple mode of getting rid of convicts in 
those days.” But the clever contractor 
took his consignment no further than 
Lundy, where he employed them on the 
island, lodging them in the old fort, and 
locking them up every night when they 
returned from their labor. When, having 
been detected in smuggling, insurance 
frauds, and indeed every kind of commer- 
cial villany which the conditions of trade 
at that time admitted, Benson was at 
length called‘to account, he strongly de- 
fended himself on the convict question, 
declaring that so that he took the convicts 
out of England, it did not matter, Lundy 
or America fulfilled his contract equally. 
Of late years, the disastrous speculation 
of the Lundy Granite Company has been 
the chief incident of the history of the 
island, which passed through the hands of 
several proprietors, in¢gluding the late Sir 
Aubrey de Vere, to those of Mr. Heaven, 
who now resides there. Occasional vis- 
itors go to Lundy in the summer season, 
and occupy the deserted cottages which 
were built for the laborers during the 
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isolation of the wild and beautiful island, 
between which and the mainland there is 
still no regular. communication, will prob- 
ably not last much longer. Trinity House 
sends a skiff to Lundy from Clovelly 
twice a. month, there is postal communi- 
cation v7@ Instow every alternate Thurs- 
day, and it is in contemplation to extend 
the telegraph from Clovelly. Excursion 
steamers take parties to the island; a sig- 
nal-station is in contemplation. These 
things are all ominous; a little while, and 
the pirate rock fortress, which shows itself 
only by gleams and glimpses from out the 
mid-channel mist, will doubtless be an- 
nexed to the adjacent islands of Great 
Britain, and included in the programmes 
of Messrs, Cook and Gaze. 
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